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Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 
1746. By the Chevalier de John- 
stone, Aid-de-Camp to Lord George 
Murray, General of the Rebel Army, 
Assistant Aid-de-Camp to Prince 
Charles Edward, &c. &c. Contain- 
ing a Narrative of the Progress of 
the Rebellion, fromits commencement 
to the Battle of Culloden; the Cha- 
racters of the principal Persons en- 
gaged in it, and Anecdotes respecting 
them, and various important Parti- 
culars relating to that Contest, hither- 
to either unknown or imperfectly un- 
derstood. ‘Translated from a French 
MS. originally deposited in the 
Scots’ College at Paris. 4to. pp. 
348. London, 1820. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the time that has 

elapsed since the rebellion of 1745, and 

the numerous historical accounts of it 
already existing, the narrative of an 
eye-witness holding a sufficient rank to 
enable him to become acquainted not 
only with the principal events, but the 
secret springs by which they were oc- 
casioned, could not even now fail to 
excite considerable interest, if related 
fairly and impartially. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case with the Cheva- 
lier de Johnstone, who, perhaps, mor- 
tified at the disastrous result of an en- 
terprise from which he hoped much, 
Jays the whole blame on his prince, to 
whom he denies the possession of any 
talents or of a single virtue. The edi- 
tor of these Memoirs goes still farther 
in his abuse of the unfortunate Charles, 
one of the last descendants of an illustri- 
ous race, whose misfortunes entitled 
him at least to pity, if not to respect. 
Rejoicing, as we do, at the result of 
an expedition which lighted up the 
torch of civil war in our isle, and was 

‘tended to dethrone a family much 

endeared to the country by the mild- 

ness of their sway, we cannot attribute 

the failure to the illustrious adventurer 
alone; for, although his numerous 
followers were many of them faithful 
unto death, yet it is well known that 


considerable jealousies existed among 
Vou. UI, 





several of the most distingyished clans, 
which it was difficult to suppress ; and 
hence that want of union and cordia- 
lity, withont which no enterprize can 
succeed. But, admitting Charles did 
not possess those commanding tatents, 
so essential to such an adventure, yet 


itis cruel and in defiance of the evi- 


dence of facts, to reproach him with a 
total want of personal courage. If the 
Pretender had been the coward he is de- 
scribed, he would not have quitted the 
luxurious ease in which he had lived, 
(for he was a sensualist,) to undertake 
so hazardous an enterprize with such 
slender nieans as he did; nor do we 
believe that any talents could, under 
all the difficulties he had to encounter, 
have ensured his success. The love of 
peace and the tranquillity of nearly 
half a century, had corsolidated the 
power of the House of Hanover, and 
created a strong attachment to their 
cause, while the recollection of the op- 
pressive policy of the Stuarts was too 
much cherished to permit their having 
many partisans in England, Quit- 
ting, however, all disquisitions as to 
what the Pretender could or could not 
have done, we come now to speak of 
what he and his followers did, as de- 
tailed in these Memoirs; but first, a 
word or two of the author. 

The Chevalier de Johnstone was 
the only son of James Jobustone, a mer- 
chant 1: Edinburgh, who, by descent 
and alliance, was connected with some 
of the first houses in Scotland. In 
his youth, the Chevalier moved in the 
best society in the Scottish capital, 
and was very intimate with the well- 
known Lady Jane Douglas, mother of 
the present Lord Douglas. Educated 
in Episcopalian and Jacobite principles, 
on the first landing of Prince Charles 
Edward, he made his escape from Edin- 
burgh to Duncrub, the seat of Lord 
Rollo, near Perth, where he waited the 
arrival of the prince in that town, and 
was one of the first low country gen- 
tlemen who flocked to his standard. 
He was introduced to the Duke of 
Perth and Lord George Murray, the 
leaders of the rebel army, and be- 
came aide-de-camp to the lat- 





ter: He received a captain’s com- 
mission, from the prince, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Preston Pans, 
and afterwards raised a company, with 
which, when completed, he joined the 
Duke of Perth's regiment. He borea 
part in all the movements of the re- 
bel army; and, after the battle of Cul- 
loden, remained for some time in con- 
cealment in different parts of the north. 
He made his escape to England in the 
disguise of a Scots’ pedlar, and, after 
remaining some time in London, he 
went to Holland, thence to Paris, 
where he obtained a share im the fund 
set apart by the government for Scots 
exiles. Tired of an inactive life, he 
entered the French service, and was 
sent to North America; but, on the 
conquest of their possessions by the 
English, he returned to France, where 
these Memoirs were written shortly af- 
ter his return. Though in many re- 
spects they are maccurate, and m all 


written with very strong prejudices, 
yet they contain much ioteresting 
information respecting the events 


and the individuals of that  pe- 
riod. It is by no means our intention 
to give a history of the rebellion, or. to 
trace its progress, but rather to select 
some of the passages in these Memoirs 
possessing the greatest novelty, or re- 
lating to events the most interesting. 
The character of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the rebel leaders, is thus 
drawn by the author :— 


‘ Lord George Murray, who had the 
charge of all the details of our army, and 
who had the sole direction of it, possess- 
ed a natural genius for military opera- 
tions, and was, indeed, a man of surpris- 
ing talents, which, had they been culti- 
vated by the study of military. tactics, 
would unquestionably have rendered 
him one of the greatest generals of the 
age. He was tall and robust, and brave 
in the highest degree; conducting the 
Highlanders in the most heroic manner, 
and always the first to rush sword in hand 
into the midst of the enemy. He used 
to say, when we advanced to the charge, 
«‘[ do not ask you, my lads, to go beiore, 
but merely to follow me,”—a very ener- 
getic harangue, admirably calculated to 
excite the ardour of the Highlanders, but 
which would somnetiones have had 3 bet- 

—5 
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ter effect from the mouth of the prince. 
He slept little, was continually occupied 
with all manner of details, and was al- 
together most indefatigable, combin- 
ing and directing alone all our opera- 
tions; ina word, he was the only person 
capable of conducting our army.’ 


In the account of the battle of Pres- 
ton Pans, where the rebel army gaived 
their first important success, we have 
the following anecdote :— 

‘ Maceregor’s company did great exe- 
cution with theirscythes. They cut the 

‘legs of the borses in two; their riders 
through the middle of their bodies. 
Macgregor was brave and intrepid, but at 
the same time altogether whimsical and 
singular. When advancing to the charge 
with his company, he_ received five 

wounds, two of them from balls, that 
pierced his body through and through, 

Stretched on the ground, with his head 
resting on his han¢], he called out to the 
Highlanders of his company, ‘* My lads, 
I am not dead! by*G— I shall see ifany 
one of you does not do his duty.” The 
Highlanders instantly fell on the flanks of 
the infantry, which being uncovered and 
exposed from the flight of the cavalry, 
immediately gave way. ‘Thus, in less 
than five minutes, we obtained a complete 
victory, with a terrible carnage on the 
part Of the enemy.’ 

The affair of this day is, we suspect, 
Strongly exaggerated, particularly so 
fir as relates to the conduct of the 
Eritish troops. We are told that the 
‘English lost thirteen hundred killed, 
and fifteen hundred prisoners, and that 
the rebel army had only forty killed 
and as many wounded. The follow- 
ing anecdotes partake largely of the 
niarvellous:— 

‘| saw,’ says the author, ‘a young 
Highlander, about fourteen years of age, 
scarcely formed, who was presented to 
the prince as a prodigy, having killed, it 
was said, fourteen of the enemy. ‘The 
prince asked him if this was true? «I 
do not know,” replied he, “ if [ killed 
them; but I brought fourteen soldiers to 
the ground with my sword.’ Another 
Highlander brought ten soldiers to the 
prince, whom he had made prisoners, 
‘driving them before him like a flock of 
sheep. This Highlander, from a rash- 
‘ness without example, having pursued a 
party to some distance from the field of 
battle, along the road between the two 
inclosures, struck down the hindermost 
with a blow of his sword, calling, at the 
saine time, ‘down with your arms,” 
The soldiers, terror struck, threw down 
their arms, without looking behind them, 
and the Highlander, with a pistol in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, made 
them do exactly ashe pleased. ‘Therage 
and despair of these men, on seeing them- 
selves made prisoner by a single indivi- 
dual, may easily be imagined. ‘These, 


who had distinguished themselves at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, and who might 
justly be ranked amongst the bravest 
troops of Europe!’ 


Ceesar 1s accused of having multi- 
plied the number of the Britons, to in- 
crease the glory of having conquered 
them, The Chevalier Johnstone does 
more,—he not only increases the num- 
ber, but gives them superior powers. 
Ten men of the bravest troops in Eu- 
rope, well armed, taken prisoners by a 
single Highlander, with a sword in one 
hand and a pistol in another, is rather 
too much for a willing credence. We 
have already stated, that the chevalier, 
tired of the laborious duties of an aid- 
de-camp, raised a company of his own; 
this, it would seem, was no difficult 
task, if we may judge from the follow- 
ing rapid success in recruiting, when 
the rebel army had advanced into Eng- 
land :— 


‘ One of my serjeants, named Dickson, 
whom I had enlisted from among the pri- 
soners of war at Gladsmuir, a young 
Scotsman, as brave and intrepid as a lion, 
and very much attached to my interest, 
informed me, on the 27th, at Preston, 
that he had been beating up for recruits 
all day, without getting one; and that he 
was the more chagrined at this, as the 
other serjeants had had better success. 
He, therefore, came to ask my permis- 
sion to get aday’s march a-head of the 


Manchester, a very considerable town of 
England, containing forty thousand inha- 
bitants, in order to make sure of some re- 
cruits before the arrive! of the army. I 
reproved him sharply for entertaining so 
wild and extravagant a project, which 
exposed him to the danger of being 
taken and hanged, and | ordered fim 
back to his company. Having much 
confidence in him, f had given him a 
horse, and entrusted him with my port- 
manteau, that I might always have it with 
me. On entering my quarters in the 
evening, my landlady informed me that 
my servant had called and taken away 
my portmanteau and blunderbuss. I in- 
mediately bethought myself of his ex- 
travagant project, and his situation gave 
me much uneasiness. But on our arrival 
at Manchester, on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, the 29th, Dickson brought 
me about one hundred and eighty re- 
cruits, whom he had enlisted for ny coin- 
pany. 

‘He had quitted Preston in the even- 
ing, with his mistress and my drummer , 
and having marched all night, he arrived 
next morning at Manchester, which is 
about twenty miles distant from Preston, 
and immediately began to beat up tor re- 
cruits “ for the yellow haired laddie.” 
The populace, at first, did not interrupt 
him, conceiving our army to be near the 





however, were the same English soldiers 


town; but, as soon as they knew that it 


army, by setting out immediately for, 


‘ably surprised to find 


would not arrive till the evening, they 
surrounded him in a tumultuous manner, 
with the intention of taking him prisoner, 
alive or dead. Dickson. presented his 
blunderbuss, which was charged with 
slugs, threatening to blow out the brains 
of those who first dared to lay hands on 
himself or the two who accompanied 
him; and by turning round continually, 
facing ia all directions, and behaving 
like alion, he soon enlarged the circle, 
which a crowd of people had formed 
roundthem. Having continued for some 
time to maneeuvre in this way, those of the 
inhabitants of Manchester who were at- 
tached to the house of Stuart, took arins, 
and flew to the assistance of Dickson, to 
rescue him from the fury of the mob; so 


that he soon had five or six hundred men 


to aid him, who dispersed the crowd ina 
very shorttime. Dickson now triumph- 


—edin his turn; and, putting himself at the 


head of his followers, he proudly paraded 
undisturbed the whole day, with his 
drummer, enlisting for my company ail 
who offered themselves. 

‘On presenting me with a list of one 
hundred and eighty recruits, I was agree- 
that the whole 
ainount of his expenses did not exceed 
three guineas. ‘This adventure of Dick- 
son gave rise to many a joke, at the ex- 
pense of the town of Manchester, from 
the singular circumstance of its having 
been taken by a serjeant, a drummer, 
anda girl, This circumstance may serve 
to show the enthusiastic courage of our 
army, and the alarm and terror with 
whichthe English were seized.’ 

The chevalier did not derive any ad- 
vantage from these recruits, as they were 
transferred to what was called the 
Manchester regiment, composed en- 
tirely of English recruits, but which 
never exceeded three hundred men. 
These wereall the English who ever de- 
clared themselves openly in favour of 
the Pretender. This fact gives little 
ground for believing the chevalier 
right in his conjecture, that had they 
defeated the Duke of Cumberland at 
Derby, the army of Finchley would 
have dispersed of its own accord; and 
that the rebels would have taken pos- 
session of London without the least 
resistance from the inhabitants, and 
without exchanging a single shot with 
the soldiers. 

That the success of the rebel army 
created great consternation in London 
is certain, but we never before heard 
that King George the Second ¢ order- 
ed all his yachts, mn which he had em- 
barked all his most precious effects, to 
remain at the Tower quay, in readi- 
ness to sail at a moment’s warning.’ 
This assertion is not supported by any 
contemporary writer, and yet the fact, 





if true, inust have been well known. 


—_—— 
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We cannot, however, believe the 
hero of Dettingen could have been 
guilty of such pusillanimity. We 
shall not pursue the subject further, 
for the present, than by extracting the 
author’s account of the battle of Fal- 
kirk. The rebels having made a rapid 
movement from Bannockburn, took 
the English army by surprise :— 

‘They immediately flew to arms, and 
with great precipitation ascended to a 
part of the height, between us and the 
tower of Falkirk. There was a_ high 
wind, accompanied by 
which the Highlanders, by their position, 
had in their back, whilst it was full in the 
face of the English, who were blinded by 
it. They were, besides, incommoded 
with the smoke of our discharge; and 
the rain, getting into their pans, rendered 
the half of their muskets useless. The 
English fruitlessly attempted to gain the 
advantage of the wind; but the prince, 
extending to the left, took care to pre- 
serve this advantage, by corresponding 
movements on his part. 

‘ General Hawley drew up his army in 
order of battle, in two lines, having three 
regiments of infantry in a hollow at the 
foot of the hill. His cavalry was placed 
before his infantry, on the left wing of 
the first line. ‘The English began the at- 
tack, with a body of about eleven hun- 
dred cavalry, who advanced very slowly 
against the right of our army, and did 
not halt till they were within twenty paces 
of our first line, to induce us to fire. 
The Highlanders, who had been particu- 
larly enjoined not to fire till the army was 
within musket-length of them, the mo- 
ment the cavalry halted, discharged their 
inuskets, and killed about eighty men, 
each of them having aimed at a rider. 
The commander of this body of cavalry, 
who had advanced some paces before 
hismen, was of the number. The ca- 
valry closing their ranks, which were 
opened by our discharge, put spurs to 
their horses and rushed upon the High- 
landers at a hard trot, breaking their 
ranks, throwing down every thing before 
them, and trampling the Highlanders un- 
der the feet of their horses. ‘The most 
singular and extraordinary combat im- 
mediately followed. The Highlanders, 
stretched on the ground, thrust their cirks 
into the bellies of the horses. Some 
seized the riders by their clothes, drag- 
ed them down, and stabbed them with 
their dirks; several again used their pis- 
tols; but few of them had _ sufficient 
space to handle their swords. Macdonald, 
of Clanranald, chief of one of the clans 
of the Macdonalds, assured me, that 
whilst he was lying upon the ground, un- 
dera dead horse, which had fallen upon 
"mM, without the power of extricating 

unself, he saw a dismounted horseman 
‘ruggling with a Highlander ; fortunate- 
ly lor him, the Highlander, being the 
Strongest, threw his antagonist, and bav- 
ng killed him with bis dirk, be came to 


a heavy rain, , 





his assistance, and drew him with diffi- 
culty from under his horse. 

« The resistance of the Highlanders was 
so incredibly obstinate, that the English, 
after having been for some time engaged 
pell-mell with them in their ranks, were 
at length repulsed, and forced to retire. 


The Highlanders did not neglect the ad- 


vantage they had obtained, but pursued 
them keenly with their swords, running 
as fast as their horses, and not allowing 
them a moment’s time to reeover from 
their fright. Sothat the English cavalry, 
falling back on their own infantry, drawn 
up in order of battle behind them, threw 
them immediately into disorder, and car- 
ried the right wing of their army with 
them in their flight. The clan of Came. 
rons, which was on the left of our army, 
having attacked at the same time the 
right of the English army, where there 
were only infantry, put it also to flight; 
but the Highlanders, when descending 
the hill in pursuit of the enemy, received, 
on their left flank, a discharge from the 
three regiments placed in the hollow at 
the foot of the hill, which they did not 
perceive till the moment they received 
their fire, which greatly incommoded 
them. Mr. John Roy Stuart, an officer 
in the service of France, afraid lest this 
might be an ambuscade laid for us by the 
English, called out to the Highlanders to 
stop their pursuit ; and the cry of stop! 
flew immediately from rank to rank, and 
threw the whole army into disorder, 
However, the enemy continued their re- 
treat, and the three regiments at the foot 
of the hill followed the rest; but with 
this difference, that they retreated always 
in order, and acting asa rear-guard of the 
English army, and they continued a fire 
of platoons on us till their entrance into 
the town of Falkirk. 

‘ As night began to appear, the English 
army entered the town, and fires were 
immediately seen in every part of their 
camp, from which we all supposed that 
they had retreated to it, and that we had 
not obtained a complete and substantial 
victory. ‘The honour of remaining masters 
of the field was of little availtous. We 
had no reason for believing that we had 
lost the battle, as the English army had 
retreated; but as we suppesed them still 
in their camp, we considered it, at most, 
as undecided, and expected a renewal of 
the combat next morning. 

‘Fortunately, the enemy did not per- 
ceive thedisorder which had creptinto our 
army, and of which Colonel John Roy 
Stuart was the innocent cause, by his ex- 
cessive precaution and foresight. ‘The 
Highlanders were in complete disorder, 
dispersed, and the ditferent clans min- 
gled peli-mell together; whilst the ob- 
scurity of the night added greatly to the 
confusion. Many of them had even re- 


tired from the field of battle, either think- 
ing it lost, or with the intention of seek- 
ing a shelter from the dreadful weather. 
It is often more dangerous to stop the fire 
and impetuosity of soldiers, of whom the 


best are but machines, and still more of 
undisciplined men, who do not listen to 
any orders, than to let them run every 
risk in order to carry every thing before 
them. 

‘I met, by accident, Colonel Brown, 
an Irishman, to whom I proposed, that we 
should keep together, and share the same 
fate. He consented, but observed at the 
same time, that the prince having made 
him the bearer of an order, he wished to 
find him, with the view of communicating 
an answer. After having sought the 
prince for a long time to no purpose, and 
without finding any one who could give 
us the least information respecting him, 
we fell in with his life-guards, in order of 
battle, near a cottage on the edge of the 
hill, with their commander, Lord Elcho, 
who knew as little of what had become 
of Charles as we did ourselves. As the 
night was very dark, and the rain inces- 
sant, we resolved to withdraw to the man- 
sion of Mr. Primrose, of Dunipace, about 
a quarter of a league from Falkirk, hav- 
ing acrowd of Highlanders as guides, 
who took the same road. 

‘On our arrival at the castle, we found 
Lord Lewis Gordon, brother to the Duke 
of Gordon, Mr. Frazer, son of Lord Lo- 
vat, and six or seven other chiefs of 
clans; but none of them knew what had 
become of their regiments. Other offi- 
cers arrived every instant, all equally ig- 
norant of the fate of the battle, and equal- 
ly in doubt whether we had gained or lost 
it. About eight o’clock in the evening, 
Mr. Macdonald of Lochgary joinedus, 
and revived our spirits, by fannouncing 
for certain, that we had gained a most 
complete victory ; and that the English, 
instead of remaining in their camp, had 
fled in disorderto Edinburgh. He added, 
in confirmation of this news, that he had 
left the prince in Falkirk, in the quarters 
which had been occupied by General Haw- 
ley; and that the prince had gent him to 
Dunipace, for the express purpose of or- 
dering all of us to repair to Falkirk next 
morning by break of day. 

‘It is impossible, without having been 
in our situation, to form an idea of the 
extreme joy which we derived from this 
agreeable surprise. As the enemy, in 
their retreat, had abandoned all their 
tents and baggage, their camp was soon 
pillaged by the Highlanders, and the 
booty carried away, notwithstanding the 
obscurity of the night and the badness of 
the weather. ‘The enemy lost six hun- 
dred in killed, and we took seven hun- 
dred prisoners. It was Lord Kilmarnock 
who first discovered the flight of the Eng- 
lish. Being well acquainted with the 
nature of the ground, as a part of his 
estates lay in the neighbourhood, he was 
sent by the prince to reconnoitre the 

English; and having approached the great 
road to Edinburgh, beyond the towa of 
Falkirk, passing by bye a and across 
fields, he saw the English army panic- 





struck, and flying in the greatest disor- 
der, as fast as their legs could carry 
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them. Lord Kilmarnock immediately 
returned to the prince, with an account 
of this fortunate discovery, who still re- 
mained on the field of battle, notwith- 
standing the dreadful wind and rain; but 
he then descended from the hill, about 
half-past seven o’clock in the evening, 
immediately entered the town of Falkirk, 
and detached as many troops as he could 
suddenly assemble, to harass the English 
in their flight, who were yet at a short 
di. tanec e from us. 

‘The enemy were unable to avail 
themselves of their artillery during the 
action, and to carry it with them in their 
flight; and we found, next day, fen field 
pieces, half way up the hill, which the 
had not time to draw up to the top. 
They lost a great many men in the hol- 
low at the foot of the hill, where the 

cotn-fields were thickly strewed with 
yo bodies. In their flight they took 
one prisoner, in a very singular manner. 
Mr. Macdonald, a major of one of the 
Macdonald regiments, having dismount- 
ed an English officer, took possession of 
his horse, which was very beautiful, and 
immediately mounted it. When the 
English cav alry fled, the horse ran off with 
the unfortunate Mr. Macdonald, notwith- 
standing all his efforts to restrain him; 
nor did it stop till it was at the head of 
the regiment, of which, apparently, its 
inaster was the commander. ‘The me- 
lancholy, and at the same time ludicrous 
hgure, which poor Macdonald would cut, 
when he thus saw himself the victim of 
his ambition to possess a fine horse, which 
ultimately cost him his life upon the scaf- 
fold, may be easily beecebed.* 

( To be continued ) 
——-s+Oohoa—— 


Juurnal of the Visit of Her Majesty 
the Queen, to Tunis, Greece, and 
Palestine; written by Louise De- 
mont, With other corresponding 
Papers, collected in Switzerland, and 
translated by Edgar Garston, 8Vvo. 
pp. 84. London, 1821. 

We presume that our readers are pret- 
ty well acquainted with the character 
of Miss Demont, the soi disant Coun- 
tess of Colombier, whose depositions 
on a late important investigation ex- 
cited so much interest. In the course 
of the examination which this intrigu- 
ing chambermaid underwent in the 
Flouse of Lords, it transpired that she 
had kept a Journal of her Majesty’s 
travels, which, while circulated in MS, 
had attracted much notice in Switzer- 
land, among those who were acquainted 
with the writer. Some copies of this 
Journal had been taken, and Mr. Gar- 
ston, who officiated as interpreter at 
the Queen’s trial, was, during a recent 
visit to Switzerland, enabled to pro- 
cure a copy, from which this transla- 
tion is made. 





much diverted with this 


This Journal possesses no other in- 
terest than what it derives from the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which it 
has been written and produced. It ts 
a very dry narrative, interspersed with 
common-place votices of the places vi- 
sited, and the events connected with 
them. If, however, in addition to the 
exposure which Demont suffered in 


the House of Lords, any other proof 


were wanting of her ingratitude and 
treachery to her royal mistress, it would 
be found in the following almost im- 
pious passage, which appears in this 
Journal, in the account of the Queen’s 
entry into Jerusalem :— 

‘ At three o’clock in the afternoon, we 


broke up our tents, and the same evening,: 


at nine o'clock, reached Jerusalem. At 
our entry, the people assembled in 
crowds to see the Princess of Wales, who 
rode upon an ass. This circumstance re- 
called to me strongly the Day of Palms, 
(Palm Sunday,) on which our Saviour 
made, in the same manner, his entry into 
Jerusalem. I imagined I beheld’ him, 
and inwardly made comparisons : for as- 
suredly, if any one canin any way resem- 
ble our great Saviour, it is this excellent 
princess. She is, like him, charitable, 
mild, and beneficent to all; she has suf- 
fered much, and always supports her mis- 
fortunes with great patience and resigna- 
tion; and, like him, she has not deserved 
them.’ 

The lady is quite devout when speak- 
ing of Jerusalem, and strongly recom- 
minends a new crusade, to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidels. 
One of the best passages is the account 
of her Majesty’s reception at Tunis. 
She says,— 

‘On the 12th, her Royal Highness 
went to pay a visit to the Bey, at his 
country residence. All the ‘Turkish ofh- 
cers accompanied her, and on the road 
went through a very pretty manceuvre to 
entertain her. ‘They galloped forward 
with their horses, which seemed rather to 
fly than torun; when advanced to some 
distance, they wheeled round, and_re- 
turned with the velocity of lightning, dis- 
charging their muskets, and exhibiting a 
sham fight together. It is difficult to 
conceive how a man, mounted ona fiery 
horse, swift as the wind, can load his 
piece and discharge it with so much fa- 
cility ; but such is their manner of carry- 
ing on war. In other respects, they are 
very cowardly, and a Christian need not 
fear an encounter with thirty Turks. 
Their uniform nearly made us expire 
with laughter; they looked like so many 
old women ; some had white head-dresses 
(4 papillons,) others had grey handker- 
chiefs fastened on the head, and cloaks, 
made like mantillas, on their shoulders, 
with large wooden boots on their legs. 
During a journey of three miles, we were 
masquerade. 


Se 


We then arrived at the palace of the Bey 

who received her Royal Highness. He; 
Royal Highness had the kindness to pre. 
sent us to him; after a short conversa. 
tion, (they conversed in Italian,) he took 
the Princesss by the hand, and conduct. 
ed her into his seraglio. She command. 
ed us to follow her; the gentlemen re. 
mained in the hall, it being forbidden for 
any man to enter the seraglio, under pain 
of death. We were introduced into 
magnificent room: the women were 
dressed with incredible splendour, being 
loaded with gold, diamonds, and precious 
stones; their legs were uncovered, and 
their ancles encircled with diamond 
chains; their fingers covered with rich 
rings, and the tips of them painted black, 

The Princess seated herself with the Bey 
and his first wife, upon rich cushions; 
five wives, of the rank of slaves, present- 
ed napkins, wrought with gold ; and af. 

terwards, the richest collation that can be 
pictured was served tothem; there were 
full two hundred ditferent dishes, all 
served upon gold. After the repast, the 
slaves brought their finest perfumes, and 
sprinkled us with them from head to foot; 

our dresses have not even yet lost the 
scent. The Bey ordered music to be 
brought. Six old women commenced 
playing asort of charivari, which deafened 
our hearing, bat it was the most excel- 

lent melody of the Turkish court; and 
the old women were the most perfect of 
its songstresses. Afterwards, the eldest 
son of the Bey, (he who is now reigning,) 
took her Royal Highness by the hand, 

and conducted her into his own set -aglio, 
whither also we followed her. ‘That of 
the son is more extensive than that of the 
father, and contains more women; but 
they were not so richly dressed, with the 
exception of his wife, who was very beau- 
tiful, as was also that of the second son. 
The ceremonies with which we were re- 
ceived in the first seraglio, were repeated 
in this; the women crowded round us, 
and appeared delighted to see us. Un- 
fortunate creatures! we were undoubt- 
edly the first strangers whom they had 
seen since they were first immured, like 
encaged birds, in these cloisters. When 
once the doors of the mansion are closed 
upon them, they step forth no more, and 
ineet the eye of no one, save the princes, 
by whom they are treated like slaves. 
When the princes enter, they all hasten to 
kiss their hands; it is the only favour en- 
joyed by them. ‘They are enormously 
fat, and those who are the most bulky are 
esteemed the most beautiful; those who 
are slender, are lightly valued, and even 
scarcely looked at. ‘They are constantly 
guarded and watched by eunuchs ; thus [ 
look upon them as buried alive. It is 





| 


said that there are tive hundred in the pa- 
lace of ‘Vunis.’ 
At Athens, her Royal Highness 
gave two balls to the Grecian ladies:— 
‘Their manner of dancing is insipid to 
ithe last degree, (pour mourir d’ennui-) 
They are not permitted to dance wits 
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the gentlemen, but merely among them- 
selves; and their dance consists of no- 
thing more than taking each other’s hand, 
and turning. The first, or the one who 
dances best, holds a handkerchief in her 
hand, which she constantly waives; the 
accompanying music 1s simply, la, la, la, 
la, la, 1a, and la, la, la, without variety. 
Added to this, their want of grace makes 
one fancy them puppets, moved by wires. 
The lower rank of women wear a_head- 
dress, composed of a silver coin, called 
harras, which is equivalent toa raps of 
Switzerland ; they have also necklaces of 
the same materials ; the coins are pierced 
inthe centre, and placed on an iron wire. 
‘The women who are more wealthy, wear 
gold coin in the saine style, and in great 
profusion. Both the poor and the wealthy 
unstring them, when they have fio other 
money, or in preference to borrowing, 
and distribute to the many poor who of- 
fer themselves every Where, and invaria- 
bly limit their petition to a barras.’ 

There is not a word about Maho- 
met’s Moorish Dance, nor the slightest 
charge of impropriety against the 
(Jueen, in the whole of this narrative, 
which 1s in a style so stiff as to give a 
much less favourable opinion of De- 
mout’s talents, than her letters pro- 
duced during the Queen’s trial had 
created. 

—4o}+e—— 


Endless Amusement ; a Collection of 
nearly four hundred entertaining Ex- 


periments, tin various Branches of 


Science. To which-is added a com- 
plete System of Pyrotechny. Se- 
cond Edition. 12mo, pp. 216, Lon- 
don, 1821. 

Philosophical Recreations, or Winter 
Amusements ; a Collection of enter- 
taining and surprising Experiments 
in Mechanics, Arithmetic, Optics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneuma- 
tics, Electricity, Chemistry, and Py- 
rotechny, §c. &c. 12m0. pp. 200. 
London, 1821. 

‘ Endless Amusement ! / /'—Was there 

ever a more fatiguing title to a book ? 

We read, in Shakespeare, of ‘a con- 

summation devoutly to be wished !'— 

The zealous divine tells us that ‘ the end 

of all things is at hand.’ Philosophers 

advise us, ‘in the exercise of the mean, 
to keep the end in view;’ and yet, 
though we love to arrive at the end of 
the week, the end of our cares, of our 
follies, our years, and our journies, a 
little ‘collection’ of practical and ex- 
perimental philosophy professes to in- 
sure us endless amusement. But we 
are not to be so misled by outward at- 
traction, This book, as a collection, 

Contains many useful recipes, and it 

also contains many use/ess and im prac- 





ticable, or, at least, dear experiments ; 
and, with all our love of science, we 
are quite satisfied with the accompany- 
ing volume, which, with more rational- 
ity, is called *-Philosophical Recrea- 
tions, or Winter Amusements.’ 

The choicest fruits of the labours of 
Boyle, Gregory, Joyce, Wilkins, Ac- 
cum, and others, form the matter and 
value of both collections, It would 
be fair and sincere were their editors 
to vive the respective authorities. 
Books, like acts of parliament, are en- 
hanced by authority. But poachers 
and empirics carry on their calling 
without constituted authority: ergo, 
they avoid the light of truth, and too 
often escape the sword of justice. We 
will not, however, quarrel about the 
detinite or indefinite period of enjoy- 
went stated; but, as these works are 
precisely similar in their nature, ap- 
pearance, aud tendency, we shall en- 
deavour to entertain our readers by 
offering them five or six of the least 
cominon thiugs, as we imagine, which 
ure likely to afford ‘endless amuse- 
nent’ or § philosophical recreation.’ 


‘ Method of giving to Plaster of Paris 
Figures the Appearance of Marble.—One 
ounce of Windsor soap being grated is to 
be put into four fluid pounds of clear wa- 
ter, and dissolved in a well glazed earth- 
en vessel. ‘Then add of white bees’ wax 
one ounce, cut into thin slices, and, as 
soon as the whole is incorporated, the 
compost is fit for use. Having dried the 
figure well before the fire, suspend it by 
a wire of twine, and dip it once in the 
varnish ; upon taking it out, the moisture 
will appear to have been absorbed: in 
two minutes time stir the compost, and 
dip it asecond time, and this generally 
suffices. Put it aside from dust for a 
week; then, with a bit of soft muslin rag 
er cotton wool, rub the figure gently, 
when a most brilliant gloss will be pro- 
duced. Great care, however, is neces- 
sary to avoid a brasion of the coat of var- 
nish, which would render the labour use- 
less, and the figure would require dipping 
again.’ 

‘Withered Fruit restored.—Take a shri- 
velled apple, and placing it under the re- 
ceiver, exhaust the air. The apple will 
immediately be plumped up, and look as 
fresh as when first gathered ; for this rea- 
son, that the pressure of the external air 
being taken off, the air in the apple ex- 
tends it ; so much, indeed, that it will 
sometimes burst. If the air is let into the 
receiver, the apple will be restored to its 
pristine shrivelled state.’ 


‘ Never-yielding Cement.—Calcine oys- 
ter shells, pound them, sift them through 
a silk sieve, and grind them on porphory 
till they are reduced to the finest pow- 
der. ‘Then take the whites -of several 


powder; and, having mixed them with 
the powder, form them into a kind of 
paste. With this paste join the pieces of 
china, or glass, and press them together 
for seven or eight minutes. ‘This cement 
will stand both heat and water, and will 
never give way, even if the article should, 
by accident, fall to the ground.’ 

‘To remove Stains and Blemishes from 
Prints.—Paste a picce of paper to a very 
smooth clear table that the boiling water, 
used in the operation, may not acyuire a 
colour which might lessen its success. 
Spread out the print you wish to clean 
upon the table, and sprinkle it with boil- 
ing water; taking care to moisten it 
throughout by very carefully applying a 
very fine sponge. After you have re- 
peated this process five or six times you 
will observe the stains or spots extenc 
themselves, but this is only a proof that 
the dirt begins to be dissolved. 

‘After this preparation, lay the print 
smoothly and carefully into a copper or 
wooden vessel, larger than the size of the 
print. Then cover it with a boiling ley 
of potash, taking care to keep it hot as 
long as possible. After the whole is 
cooled, strain off the liquor, take out the 
print with care, spread it on stretched 
cord, and, when half dry, press it be- 
tween leaves of white paper to preven! 
wrinkles. 

‘By this process, spots and stains, of any 
kind, will be effectually removed.’ 

‘To take Impressions of Coins, Medals, 
&c.—Cut fish glue, or isinglass, into 
small pieces, immerse it in clear “ater, 
and set it on a slow fire; when gradually 
dissolved, let it boil slowly, stirring it 
with a wooden spoon, and taking off the 
scum. ‘The liquor being sufficiently ad- 
hesive, take it off the fire, let it cool a lit- 
tle, and then pour it on the medal or coin 
you wish to copy, having first rubbed the 
coin over with oil. Let the composition 
lay about the thickness of a crown piece 
on the medal. ‘Then set it in a moderate 
air, neither too hot nor too cold; let it 
cool and dry ; when itis dry, it will loosen 
itself: you will find the impression cer- 
rect, and the finest strokes expressed with 
the greatest accuracy. 

‘You may give a more pleasing eilect 
to the composition by mixing any colour 
with it, red, yellow, blue, green, &c.; 
and, if you add a little parchment size to 
it, it will make it harder and better. 
This size is made by gently simmering 
the cuttings of clear white parchment tn 
a pipkin, with a little water, ull it be- 
comes adhesive.’ | 

‘The Art of Bronzing.—Bronzing is 
that process by which figures of plaster of 
paris, wood, &c. are made to have the ap- 
pearance of copper or brass. ‘lhe me- 
thod is as follows :— 

‘ Dissolve copper filings in aqua-fortis. 
When the copper has impregnated the 
acid, pour off the solution, and put into it 
some pieces of iron, Or iron filings. ‘The 
effect of this will be to sink the powder 





eggs, according to the quantity of the 


totheacid. Pour off the liquor and wash 
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the powder in successive quantities of 
fresh water: when the powder is dry, it is 
to be rubbed on the figure with a soft 
cloth, or piece of leather; but observe 
hat, previously to the application of the 
bronze powder, a dark blackish sort of 
green is first to be laid on the figure; 
and, if you wish the powder to adhere 
stronger, mix it with gum water, lay it 
on like paint, with a camel’s hair brush, 
or previously trace the parts to be bronzed 
with gold size; and, when nearly dry, 
rub the powder over it.’ 

* The Cameleon Spirit.—Put into a de- 
canter volatile spirit, in which you have 
dissolved copper filings, and it will pro- 
duce a fine blue. If the bottle is stopped 
the colour will disappear; but, when un- 
stopped, it will return. This experiment 
may be often repeated.’ 

‘ A Lamp that will burn twelve Months 
without replenishing.—Take a stick of 
phosphorus and put it into a large dry 
phial, not corked, and it will afford a light 
sufficient to discern any object in aroom, 
when held near it. The phial should be 
kept in acool place, where there is no 
creat current of air, and it will continue 
its luminous appearance for more than 
twelve months. 

‘Three Objects discernible only with 
both eyes.—\f you fix three pieces of pa- 
per against the wall of aroom, at equal 
distances, at the height of your eye, plac- 
ing yourself directly before thein, at a 
few distances, and close your right eye, 
and look at them with your left, you 
will see only two of thei, suppose the 
first and second; alter the position of 
your eye, and you will seethe second and 
third, but never the whole three toge- 
ther; by which it appears, that a person 
who has only one eye can never see three 
ag posing in this position, nor all the 
parts of one object, of the same extent, 
without altering the situation of his eye.’ 

‘To form Figures in Relief on an Egg. 
— Design on the shell any figure or orna- 
ment, you please, with melted tallow, or 
any Other fat oily substance ; then iin- 
merse the egg in very strong vinegar, and 
let itremain till the acid has corroded 
that part of the shell which is not covered 
with the greasy matter; those parts will 
then appear in relief, exactly as you have 
crawn them.’ ° 

We shall not make any further ex- 

tracts, as those already quoted are suf- 
ficient to explain the nature and cha- 
racter of both these works, which, 
though intended for juvenile readers, 
may afford an agreeable recreation 
to children of a larger growth. We 
should add, that there are seve- 
ral figures ina sheet to illustrate the 
most curious experiments, in each of 
these volumes; but we think them, 
like Hodge’s razors, not made for use, 
but to sel]: the sine gua non of litera- 
ry traders in pictures of castles et ce- 
tera, 





The Tutor’s Assistant ; being a Com- 
pendium of Arithmetic, and a complete 
Question Book. By Francis Walk- 
ingame. A new Edition. By the 
Rev. T. Smith. 12mo. pp. 208. 
London, 1821. 

We do not know that we have any bu- 
siness to review this work, a copy of it 
having been sent, under an envelope, 
to the Literary Gazette and including 
a review by the author, addressed to 
the Literary Chronicle. Be this as it 
may, we cannot but feel pain in see- 
ing industry, united with some talent, 
stoop to the tricks of charlatanism ; 
such conduct, in our opinion, is highly 
to be condemned; and we recommend 
to the Rev. T. Smith to have more 
confidence in future in his own merits, 
and in the justice of the critical press. 


—=—— ~—- - 
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Les TroisAges; ou, les Jeux Olympiques, 
L’ Amphithéatre, et la Chevalerie. 
The three Ages, or the Olympic 

Games, the Amphitheatre, and Chi- 

valry. 12mo. pp. 288. Paris. 
Porrry is the language of inspiration, 
and the moment verse ceases to inspire 
it ceases to be poetry : this grand and 
simple truth seems to be an impene- 
trable secret to thousands who sip at 
Helicon ; they fancy that a certain 
number of syllables, strung together 
like rows of beads in pairs, 1s poetry, 
merely because they assign that name 
to it; but they are woefully mistaken, 
as their still-born productions prove. 

True poetry possesses a different 
character ; it assumes a simple fact, 
clothes it in the richest drapery, places 
it, as it were, on the throne, anc sur- 
rounds it with a brillant court to 
which you are invited ; you assist 1p 
person; and, while your imagination Is 
charmed with the ravishing scenes pre- 
seuted to you, your mind partakes of 
all the emotions the poet wishes to in- 
spire, and your understanding is, in- 
sensibly enlightened. Such was the 
aim of poetry ip ancient times: but 
ah! how has it degenerated; yet the 
sucred fire is not lost ; were a proof of 
it wanting, we could proudly refer to 
the volume before us, and we cannot 
give a better idea of the noble aim of 
the poet than in quoting passages from 
his introduction. 

‘The most durable institutions are 
those which enter into the education of 
the people, inspire them with strong 
emotions, and are supported by the 
pomp of solemnities. This character 
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is specially remarked in the Olympic 
games, in those of the Amphitheatre, 
and in chivalry; the grand and noble 
establishment of the middle ages. 


‘The Olympic games, founded jy 
the infancy of Greece, contributed to 
its aggrandizement, and flourished long 
after its glory was set; they survived 
it, and, in the state of abasement to 
which it was reduced, they impressed 
upon the conquerors that ascendancy 
which arts and learning give. 

‘The first object of the Olympic 
cames was to form warriors and to ren- 
der the nation stronger; without taking 
any other direction, they acquired a 
greater development ; they were ap- 
plied to mental, as well as bodily, exer. 
cises; and-there were crowned all the 
talents, all the arts, and all that bore 
a character of genius and grandeur, 
This reunion of all the states of Greece 
was no vain spectacle: forgetting their 
dissensions, in the midst of public 
dangers, and hastening to the banks of 
the Alphea to partake of the same sa- 
crifices and the same fetes, and attach- 
ing sufficient importance to those so- 
lemuities to render their return periodi- 
cal, in order, from it, to form the basis 
of their chronology, the source of pa- 
triotism, and the love of glory. 

‘The four years which separated 
these celebrations, was a period of la- 
bour and trials, in which the parties 
endeavoured to acquire new ttles to 
the admiration of Greece. The atlile- 
tee, the scholar, and the artist, exerted 
themselves, in the interval, to merit 
new crowns: a rising generation pre- 
pared itself for succeeding, honorably, 
its predecessors ; there was thus estab- 
lished, not only between contempora- 
ries, but between parents and children, 
a happy emulation; and, with such 
vreat examples before them, tiey as- 
pired to excel. The Olympic games 
were, thus, a source of great actions to 
Greece. Who could resist the seduc- 
tion of such solemn triumphs ? genius, 
virtue itself, are not insensible to 
praise, and what empire must they not 
have had over a people endowed witha 
lively and fertile imagination, accessi- 
ble to all kinds of emotions, quick in 
discerning and selecting what was no- 
ble and grand! Their religion even, 
favoured these first impressions ; all 
Greece was peopled with div.uities. 
Man found himself every where sur- 
rounded with them, and he was retuin- 
ed in the line of duty by these numer- 
ous witnesses of his actions. The gods 
were not always invisible; ancient tra- 
ditions recalled their appearances and 
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their metamorphoses : it was nader the 
human form they loved to shew them- 
selves; from hence, a more intimate 
pinion between them and manu; 
the poets had, even, lent them our pas- 
sious and our weaknesses, and, if this 
error degraded their majesty, at least it 
a man in his own eves, Some 
heroes had obtained the honour of : apo- 
theosis for their great actions, or ser- 
vices rendered to humanity ; the career 
was still open, and, even at the time 
wher new divinities ceased to be ad- 
mitted, human respect and glory were 
considered a sufficient recompense.’ 
This is sufficient to shew the plan of 
our author in his exquisite little po- 
eins 5 of his manner we will select a 
specituen, where Sophocles recites the 
episode of Leonidas : the beautiful po- 
em of Glover has not a passage equal 
to it :— 
¢ Vaillant Léonidas ! héroique victime ! 
Quel triomphe égalait ton dévouement sublime, 
Lorsqu’a Lacédémone, assis parmi les rois, 
Prét & mourir pour elle et pour ses saintes lois, 
Tu recois, sans pilir, ses adieux et ses larmes! 
Les trois cents immortels se couvrent de leurs 
armes 5 
Tu guides aux combats leur noble désespoir ; 
Et, saluant ce jour qui n’aura point de soir, 
T’agrandissant comme eux a lTaspect de la 


tombe, 
Tu meurs, accompagné de leur triple héca- 
tombe.’ 


Itis murdering poetry to put it into 
prose; but we wish to convey a faiut 
idea of the beauties of the original, 
even uader such a disadvantage :— 

‘Valiant Leonidas! heroic victim! 
what triumph could equal thy sublime 
devotion, when at Lacedemon, seated 
ainongst kings, ready to die for her and 
her holy laws, thou receivedst, without 
turning pale, her adieus and her tears! 
the three hundred unmortals gird on 
their arms; thou guidest to combat 
their noble despair, and, saluting the 
morn which shall have no evening, ag- 
grandizing thyself, like them, at the as- 
pect of the tomb, thou diest accompa- 
nied by their triple hecatomb.’ 

We are sure that our readers will 
preter other extracts to an analysis of 
the work ; which no admirer of fine po- 
etry would wish to be without. After 
painting the advantaves of the Olympic 
games, their influence ou manners, and 
even the character of the people, the 
author feelingly retraces the destruc- 
tion of Greece and the transfer of her 
riches to Rome, the new wonder of the 
world. He paints the ferocity of Ro- 
man manners, which was more or less 
apparent, even to the destruction of 
the empire ; so true it is, as old Pas- 


joyfully, witnessed a thousand of these 





quier says in his Recherches. Every na- 


tion preserves, through the continuity 
of ages, traces of its first form and pri- 
nitive manners; the Romans, in the 
origin, were a hentia of banditti, they 
knew no law but power, and ‘ woe to 
the vanquished’ was their motto: and, 
woe indeed it was to them, for they be- 
came slaves, and were obliged. to fight 
uutil they died, to please their barba- 
rous conquerors; and, if they refused, 
they were doomed to be devoured by 
wild beasts. The Roman dames have, 


inhuman massacres ina day! One of 
the most remarkable of them is select- 
ed by our poet to illustrate them ; it is 
the well known story of Androcles, but 
which possesses new charms from his 
muse :— 


‘Quel est infortuné qu’on améne au supplice? 

I] porte encor des fers 1a double cicatrice: 

Un glaive, un bouclier sont remis dans ses 
mains ; 

Ses farouches regards évitent les humains ; 

Seul, assis sur la pierre, il garde le silence. 

Mais déja, dans le cirque, apparait et s’élance 

Un lion irrité, que tourmente la faim, 

Et que la Gétulie a porté dans son sein. 

Malheureux Androclés! tu te soutiens 4 peine 

Déja ton ennemi, bondissant dans l’aréne, 

Semble te dévorer de ses regards sanglants : 

Sa quetie en longs replis entoure et bat ses 
flancs ; 

Ii accourt, il se dresse: 6 prodige! il s’arréte : 

Ses longs crins hérissés retombent sur sa téte ; 

D’une langue eraintive il flatte tes genoux, 

{1 se couche a tes pieds, et ses yeux sans cour- 
roux 

Se lévent sur Jes tiens en s humectant de larmes. 

D’un spectacle nouveau l’on admire ses charmes; 

Les cveurs sont attendris ; et homme humilié 

Recoit des animaux des lecons de pitié. 

Rassurez-vous, parlez, étonnante victime! 

Long-temps évanoui, l’esclave se ranime ; 

Ii recueilie ses sens et retrouve la voix : 

“ 1} est donc des amis, dit-il, et je revois 

Celui dont la caverne, accueillant un trausfuge, 

Contre un maitre cruel fut long-temps mon re- 
fuge. 

Un jour, chargé d’ennuis etne pouvant mourir, 

Je demandais au ciel qu'il vint me secourir; 

Il brisa mes liens, il protégea ma fuite, 

Et de mes ennemis il trompa la poursuite. 

Languissant, épuisé de fatigue et de faim, 

Un antre bienfaiteur me regut dans son sein: 

Je m’endormis. O dieux! quelies vives alar- 
mes 

M’arrachent au sowmeil qui suspendait mes 
lames ! 

Un lion gémissant se traine jusqu’a moi: 

Je veux tuir, je retombe, et pousse un cri d’ef- 
froi. 

Son pied est déchiré d'une €pine sanglante ; 

II pose daus mes mains sa téte Suppliante, 

A son hote inconnu semble fier ses jours, 

Lt ses rugissements implorent mes secours. 

Je frissonnais @horreur: sa plainte me rassure; 

Jarrache avec effort le trait de sa blessure ; 

Son sang cowle; mes mains en étanchent les 
tiots 5 

Et de mes vétements déchirant les lambeaux, 

Chers et tristes débris qu’a sauvés ma misére, 

J’epuise en appareils ma richesse derniére. 

Des ce jour commenga notre longue amitié : 


- ———— -— 


Je pris soin de son antre, et d'une herbe nou- 
velle 
Je couvrais chaque jour la couche fraternelle. 
Abattu sous nos coups, le peuple des foréts 
De sa riche dé pouille ornait notre palais ; 
Moi-iméme j'empruntai leur sauvage parure : 
Repoussé des humains, et seul dans la native, 
Un lion m’accueillait; je descendis a lui. 
Souvent, pour I’arracher a son stupide ennui, 
J’essayais,en jouant, une lutte innocente : 
Timide, il épargnait mon audace impuissante ; 
Terreur des animaux, un lion me craignait ; 
L’homme avait pris ses droits, et le faible rég- 
nait. 
Je rougissais pourtant de mon sauvage empire. 
O raison! noble instincti qui pourrait te dé- 
truire ? 
Le monde que j’ai fui, mes malheurs et mes fers 
Au fond de mon exil me redeviennent chers. 
Enfin, ne pouvant plus souffrir ma solitude, 
Sourdement dévoré d’ennui, d’inquiétude, - 
Triste, n’écoutant plus qu’n sombre désespoir, 
Je men fuis ... . En quels lieux ai-je dd le re- 
voir? 
[1 m’avait épargné. Barbares que nous sommes ! 
Pour tomber sous leurs coups, je revins chez les 
hommes : 
Esclave fugitif, vous m’avez condamné ; 
Un lion a ma fuite a déja pardonné.” 


Il dit, et de ses maux la naive peinture 

Dans le coeur des Romains réveille la nature ; 

Les jours de ce proscrit leur deviennent sacrés. 

L’bomme et son bienfaiteur, du cirque délivrés, 

Cherchent un méme asile; et comme un chien 
timide, 

Le lion, moins farouche, accompagne son guide. 

Long-temps on les a vus, confondant leurs des- 
tins. 

Paraitre en suppliants aux poites des festins : 

La pitié les nourrit; la pétulante enfance , 

Du monarque des bois insulte la clémence ; 

La sainte humani(é le couronne de fleurs : 

On chante d’Androcles la fuite et les malheurs, 

On chante du lion la grotte hospitaliére. — 

L’esclave arrive enfin a son heure derniére : 

Et Vhote des foréts, qui s’unit a son sort, 

Se couche sur la tombe, en attendant la mort.’ 


The episode of the faithful Blondel 
discov ering: his master, our Richard the 
First, in prison, shall conclude our ex- 
tracts :— 

‘ Blondel a vu le jour dans la fertile plaine 

Que borde |’Océan, et qu’embellit la Seine. 

On y rappelle encor le nom de ce vieillard; 

Ses vertus, son courage, et les maux de Richard, 

De ce roi qui, charge des palmes de Syrie, 

Disparut tout-a-coup, en Cherchant sa patnie. 

Sa gloire et ses malheurs occupent l’uhivers : 

Le bruit s'est reépandu qu'il languit dams les fers; 

Et Blondel, épiant ses traces incertaines, , 

Voudrait sauver Richard, ou partager ses 
chaines. 

Mais qui peut le conduire aux murs de sa pri- 
son? 

Par-tout veille la crainte et plane le soupcon : 

ll faut, sans exprimer une doute téméraire, 

lnterroger cent fois la rumeur populaire, 

Retenir son secret, déyorer ses ennuis. 

li parcourt les cités, et, dans l’ombre Ges nuits, 

Aux portes des cachots il écoute la plainte ; 

Assiege des donjons l':mpénétrable enceinte, 

kt, pauvre péleria ou tendre troubadour, 

Solicite l’aumdne, ou dit un chant d’amour. 


Un jour, les yeux en pleurs, sur sa hatpe il 
commence 





De ses sanglants festius il m’offrait la moitié ; 


Les amours de Richard et sa triste romance, 
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Et des sanglots pressés étouffent ses accents. 

O ciel! en croira-t-il le trouble de ses sens ? 

Cés mots interrompus, un autre les achéve : 

On répond asa voix. II écoute, il se léve ; 

L ecoute .... O bonheur! la votite de la tour 

Des chants du ménestrel retentit a son tour 

“C'est lui: n’en doutons plus. O Dieu, qui 
vois ma joie, 

Qu’enfin a ses sujets ta bonté le renvoie |” 

Dieu seul est le temoin de ses pieux transports. 

D’ Albion en secret il regagne les ports ; 

Et ce peuple, fidéle au roi qu’il a vu naitre, 

S'appauvrit sans regret pour racheter son maitre. 


Rappelle-nous encor, généreux troubadour, 

Les touchants souvenirs qu’éveilla son retour, 

Aiors que, consacré par ses longues miséres, 

{i revint del’exil au trone de ses peres. 

Biondel, l'hereux Blondel accompayzne son roi. 

Du noble serviteur on admire la foi : 

** J’éprouvai, dit Richard, ta constance et ton 
zéle : 

Je garde 4 ta franchise une épreuve nouvelle : 

A mes peuples en deuil tu parlas de mes fers ; 

Tu diras 4 leurroi les maux qu’ils ontsoufferts.”” 


When we are pleased, we wish to 
know to whom we are indebted for it, 
and though the elegant poet under no- 
tice has not published his name, it 
shail not be concealed—it is M. Roux, 
as amiable a man as he is an elegant 
poet and scholar. 
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(POR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE) 

To STEPHEN JONES, Esa. 
EDITOR OF THE PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
CALLED * SHERIDAN IMPROVED.’ 
Sir,—Having no other means of ad- 
dressing you, | applied to the corres- 
pondent of the Literary Chronicle, at 
Paris, to facilitate the means of asking 
vou a question on the English lan- 
guage, which [ have studied, as we 
say in French, par principe. You 
have taken for your motto, a passage 
from Ben Johnson, which runs thus: 
‘Negligent speech doth not only dis- 
credit the person of the speaker, but it 
discrediteth the opinion of his reason 
and judgment.’ I confess to you, sir, 
that I was greatly surprized to see a 
phrase selected for your motto, which 
appears to me not only to be incorrect, 
but downnght nonsense ; yet this opi- 
nion may, perhaps, arise from my im- 
perfect knowledge of the language, in 
which you so greatly excel; I shall, 
inerefore, be obliged to you, sir, to in- 
form me, through the medium of the 
Literary Chronicle, how a man’s negli- 
went speech can discredit my opinion of 
his reason? Ought it not rather to be, 
that his negligent speech discredits (or 
lowers) his reason and judgment, in 
my opinion ? The subject is, perhaps, 
carcely worth the pains I have taken 
bout it; but it is always a pleasure to 





a student to catch his masters trip- 
ping, and to find a gentleman who pro- 
fesses to teach you to think and write 
correctly, making a grammatical blun- 
der in the very title page of his book. 

I am, sir, with much respect, 

Your humble servant, 

Paris, J. B. Lecierc. 

Rue de Richlieu, Jan. 24, 1821. 


+ 


COBBETT ON FEMALE BEAUTY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—As politics form no part of 
the plan of the Literary Chronicle, 1 
do net expect you to be very well ac- 
quainted with the writings of a man 
only known for his political _ talents 
and tergiversation. It is on this ac- 
count that I transmit you an extract 
from the last number of Cobbett’s Re- 
gister, in which he draws a picture of 
female beauty, and modestly intimates 
at the conclusion, that the originals are 
to be found in the persons of her Ma- 


jesty and—Mrs. Cobbett. 


‘As to what is beautiful and what 
is not,’ says Mr. Cobbett, ‘ there is no 
standard. All depends upon faste ; 
and our tastes vary with our characters, 
which are as various as are the wild 
plants of the field. But I know what 
iny own taste in female beauty is, and 
[ will describe it. A woman, five feet 
two inches high (without her shoes) 
half an inch more or less. Plump, 
even when young, and prone tocrum, 
rather than crust, as she increases in 
vears. Small-boned, small hand, ard 
small nimble feet, and giving evident 
proofs, that the fruit of her love are not, 
for want of an ample natural supply, 
to be banished to a hireling breast. 
Sprightly eyes of I care not what co- 
lour; features that speak; a voice at 
once feminine and firm; a laugh that 
bauvishes melancholy from my abode; 
a temper that sets disguise at defiance; 
awill, that, by its ripplings, prevents 
life from becoming a stagnant pool; a 
heart that shews its tenderness, not in 
sighs and whines, but in excessive fond- 
ness for children and in active bold- 
ness at the bed-side of the yellow-fe- 
ver or the plague: and if I cannot pre- 
serve that heart, I am unworthy to en- 


joy its possessor. 


* That this is my taste J have given 
the best possible proof; and, it is well 
known, that her Majesty might have 
sitten for the picture.’ 

Mr. Cobbett speaks from an accu- 
rate survey of her Majesty’s features 
and person: he first saw her ‘just 
twenty years ago lust Thursday week,’ 





when he inquired who that ¢ pretty lit- 
tle gay lady was,’ and he last saw her 
on Monday ‘from a distance of about 
four yards, for a whole hour or more.’ 
Who will dispute Mr. Cobbett’s ta- 
lents of judging of female beauty, 
when he studies it with such minute- 
ness and accuracy. 
J am your's, &c. 


Jan. 28th, 1821. GIOVANNI. 
— —-> 4¢p>pew -— 
QUACKERY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epitor, 

‘ Bears’ Grease has virtues many, great, and rare; 
To Hair decay’d, life, health, and vigour 

giving ; 

"Tis sold by ——-———, famed for cutting Hair, 
At living. 

Who then would lose a Head of Hair for trying ? 

A thousand tongues are heard “I wont,” re- 


plying. 
r no doubt with Bear’s Grease can supply 
A thousand more, when they’re disposed to buy. 

‘ No deception !--Seven bears publicly 
exhibited in seven months, and not an 
agent on the globe’s surface. Sold upon 
oath, from 1s. to 10s. 6d. The smallest 
child will direct to » near 
the church,—a real bear over the door, 
where a good peruke is charged 11. 10s. 
equal to those produced by Mr. T., at 
R-—-s’s, for 21.12s. 6d. Scalp 10s. 6d. 
and 6d. only for hair cutting—never re- 
fusing one shilling. N.B. Bear’s grease 
etfects wonders for the knees, &c. of 
horses.’ 

Having carefully perused this most 
wonderful production, [ have no doubt 
whatever, you are fully persuaded in 
your own mind of the infallible speci- 
fic, bears’ grease. I certainly apolo- 
gise to you, sir, and your enlightened 
readers, for bringing so greasy a sub- 
ject before you, but the antiquity or 
sacred influence which true poetry Is 
known to possess, gives me an excuse. 
I have withheld the author’s name and 
address, because I would wot subject 
you to an advertisement duty. But 
this rare discovery cannot remain in 
obscurity, especially ou "Change, where 
bears and even bulls are so frequently 
seen. A member of Parliament, not 
long since, ventured to say that ‘ the 
house would soon be turned into a 
bear-garden,’ so that we may hope this 
virtuous grease will be generally used. 
But, should this gentleman be out in 
his prediction, the above extraordinary 
composition informs you where it can 
be obtained, ‘ seven bears having been 
publicly exhibited in seven months, 
and that there is a real bear over the 
door.” Not ‘the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, sir, oh no!’ ‘ there is not an agent 
on the globe's surface: this epithet, 
surface, is peculiarly happy, as it is so 
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close to the skin. And ‘the smallest 
child will direct near the church.’ 
Those who have overgrown hair, § may 
have it cut for sixpence,—never refus- 
ing a shilling’ I dare say not, sir. 
But the knees, ye lame, and halt, and 
bruised !—the knees are restored to vi- 
gour; particularly (beautiful compa- 
rison) horses’. 

This, sir, is, indeed, the age for mi- 
racles;—this is enough to arouse the 
more sedate and time-shaving faculty 
to more exalted deeds of wonder. Ope- 
rators are to be found at the pole and 
block as well as at Guy’s and St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospitals! Prescribers at the 
real Bear, as well as at the College of 
Physicians, Warwick Lane! How de- 
vraded, then, are the disciples of Galen 
and Hippocrates become! How shame- 
ful, that for paying the government a 
duty, such disgusting puffing should 
be tolerated to mislead the unwary, 
and sink the virtues of medical science 
into contempt rather than promote their 
veneral utility! The above, sir, is not 
so exceptionable as hundreds which 
tinge the pages of respectable newspa- 
pers, by their violating the rules of de- 
cency and insulting the most common 
understanding; but sent you as a spe- 
cimen of its-promise and eccentricity. 

P. Preratr. 





————— 


Che Family Trunk, 
No. I. 
BY MOSES VON MUCKLEWIT, Gent. 





THE embarassment of a first appear- 
ance hath ever been felt and acknow- 
ledged through all ranks and grada- 
tions, from the drawing-room at St. 
James’s down to the boards at Covent 
Garden or the dock of the Old Bailey. 
There are few cteatures of a more ner- 
vous temperament than your genuine 
debutant ; and in no situation hath this 
hervousness operated more sensibly than 
upon the honourable fraternity of pe- 
nodical essayists, from the golden days 
of our illustrious precursor, Mr. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, even to these degenerate 
times. Scarcely one, but hath felt 
himself overpowered, at his first start- 
ing, by the overwhelming sense of his 
own unworthiness, somewhat after the 
fashion of young Hobnail, who pays 
his first visit to his landlord, the "squire, 
to solicit his continuance in the farm, 
just vacated by his lamented sire, old 
Hobnail defunct. Who, that hath ever 
Studied human nature in her rustie 
garb, cannot picture to himself the 
clumsy gait, sheepish countenance, 


awkward strides; and non-descript ate: 


- 





titudes of the aforesaid bumpkin, as, 
—after scraping the floor most majes- 
tically with both feet, smoothing down 
his lank polished locks, and finally 
twirling before him his old beaver, ac- 
cording to the most approved modes 
in such cases,—he approaches the au- 
gust presence of the ’squire, and, with 
a profusions of hems, yawns, grins, and 
such other rhetorical flourishes, stam- 
mers out the important purpose of his 
visitation ? 

— But as [have a mortal antipathy to 
digressions in travelling,—whether it be 
through the fens of Lincolnshire or the 
fingers of the compositor,—I come at 
once to the point, at which it was my 
intention to commence this my first 
lucubration. And, however contrary 
it may be to the true Horatian precept, 
in all sublime productions of this na- 
ture, to begin ab ovo, or from the shell, 
(an illustration, by the way, extremely 
apposite to an unfledged author,) I can- 
not resist the temptation, which the 
example of my celebrated predecessors 
hath thrown out, to ingratiate myself 
with my loving readers by some ac- 
count of my birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation. It hath, moreover, 1 am well 
aware, been ever regarded as a matter 
of etiquette, that this account should 
be accompanied by a certificate of one’s 
age, height, colour, make, figure, good 
or bad qualities, and other important 
particulars, with as much minuteness, 
as if the poor devil of an author were 
about to be put up to sale at the far- 
famed repositories of Aldridge or Tat- 
tersall. For my own part, however, 
[ have, from my youth upwards, always 
looked with abhorrence on this last- 
mentioned practice, as highly derogatory 
from the dignity of a free-born subject 
of these realms, and have resolved, in 
conformity with the glorious spirit of 
the times, if ever it should please ny 
stars to afford me the opportunity, to 
be the first to make some reform in this 
weighty matter. For this reason, the 
following sketch of my history will be 
confined to such general matters, as I 
may deem essential to that proper un- 
derstanding between my readers and 
myself, which it must ever be my chief 
ainbition to cultivate. 

According to the most authentic 
records, our family hath been settled 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire for 
the last two hundred and fifty years. 
The first of my progenitors, who bore 
the name of Von Mucklewit, was my 
great grandfather Solomon, of pious 
memory, who took # with a considera- 
ble estate, which was left him by an 


old college friend, who, luckily. for 
our family, had contracted a wonderful 
liking for the aforesaid Solomon; and, 
happening to die without any near kin, 
he made him his heir, upou the sole 
condition, that my great grandfather 
and his family should ever after bear 
the name and aris of Von Mucklewit. 
Before that time, the family appella- 
tion was Numscold, or, as it was write 
ten in some old deeds, Numskull; but 
my father, who was a great etymolo- 
gist, preferred the former reading, and 
derived the name from the Latin words, 
Nummos Colligere, which, he was wont 
to affirm, betokened the founder of the 
family to have been some great money- 
getting, or mercantile personage. But 
this by the way :—our name, wherever 
originating, was certainly of great an- 
tiquity, and connected with persons of 
tlie first rank,—the Numscolls or Nume 
skulls having, from the most remote 
period, figured in the highest stations 
in church and state, where many of 
their descendants are still to be found. 
As to the name of Von Mucklewit, 
there was nothing about which my fa- 
ther was more puzzled: and the only 
satisfactory conclusion he could come 
to, after all his wanderings and bewil- 
derings in the mazes of etymology, was 
that the name was a cross-breed be- 
tween a Scotch non-conformist and a 
high Dutch commentator, the latter 

rt of which hypothesis, as agreeing 
so well with my father’s black-letter 
predilections, used to tickle his fauey 
nota little. However, as this is a point 
in which the honour of our family is 
not immediately interested, 1 shail 
dwell no longer upon it than to state, 
that my great grandfather’s college 
friend, from whom we derive this im- 
portant cognomen, left behind him no 
memorials, whereby the matter might 
be cleared; and whatever knowledge 
the venerable Solomon Von Mucklewit 
inay have possessed, he has certainly 
took with him, when he descended tu 
the vault of his ancestors. 

1 now come to my grandfather Jeho- 
shaphat, of whom the most memorable 
record | find is that he married a lady 
from Wales of good fortune, and who 
claimed her descent from the aboriginal 
stock of the renowned Cadwalader, 
In consequence of this alliance, my 
grandmother’s armorial bearings,— 
three gout’s heads argent,—were quar- 
tered on oyr family shield :—a circum- 
stance, which my father, drawing his 
conclusions, no doubt, from the mount- 
ing of the said heads, would often, 





with a significant shrug of his shou- 
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ders, lament, 4s more ominous than 
he could wish to the eonnubial honour 
of the Von Mucklewits, though, in 
every other respect: he was not a little 
proud of his Cambrian descent, and 
made it the source of mnch pleasant 

enealogical speculation, As for my 
grandfather, he was so much taken 
with my grandmother and her native 
mountains, that he became a decided 
convert to her national customs, lived 
half his time upon Welsh mutton and 
leeks, and was found dead in bis bed, 
after feeding too luxuriously one night 
npon a Welsh rabbit, (or, according to 
my father’s emendation, rare hit,) 
which my grandmother was accustomed 
to cook for him. 

It is now time to do honour to my 
nnmediate progenitor, Cadwalader Von 
Mucklewit ;—for such were my grand- 
father's Welsh partialities, as already 
hinted, that he was determined his eld- 
est son shonld bear the name of the 
great Cambrian prince. And it must 
uot be disguised, that my father was, to 
his latest hour, more vain than was, 
perhaps, consistent with true Christian 
humility, of this important distinction. 
My father, indeed, to say the truth, was 
~not less a stickler for names than the 
renowned Mr. Shandy himself, and 
was, therefore, not only particularly 
proud of his own, as harmonizing so 
happily with his genealogical attach- 
ments, but was also remarkably solici- 
tous about the choice of those, which 
he bestowed on his children. Many 
and keen, he hath often told me, were, 
at first, the contests, on this head, be- 
tween himself aud my mother, who, 
being of a puritanical lineage, was for 
preserving the old patriarchal appella- 
tions, which had been, from the days 
of the Reformation until my father’s 
time, a part of the family inheritance. 
After a long series of conflicts on this 
im portant topic, they compromised the 
matter by agreeing to name their chil- 
dren alternately, my father to take the 
first chance. . And, as it pleased hea- 
ven to bless them with a numerous pro- 
geny, they had each a full opportunity 
of gratifying their various whims in 
this particular, Accordingly, while my 
mother stocked our family nomencla- 
ture with Isaacs, Jobs, Joshuas, Re- 
beccas, and Rachels ; my father, on 
ins part, brought in his. Alexanders, 
Artburs, Ossians, Erasmuses, and Lu- 
cretias, who were so named, uccording 
to the particular train of my father’s 
studies at the time of their birth, or the 
capricious opinions he chose to forma of 
therr future destinies. For myself, 





it was my fortane, but whether good 
or ill I will not pretend to determine, 
to fall to my father’s nomination: and, 
predicting, as he was pleased to say, 
that I would be of a very meek dispo- 
sition, and heing, moreover, at the 
time, disposed to flatter my mother’s 
scriptural predilections, he bestowed 
upon me the dignified appellation of 
Moses. 

From the earliest period within my 
recollection | became a great favourite 
with my father, who even carried his 
partiality so far as to undertake the 
special charge of mv education, while 
the rest of the family were sent to a 
public school. He, accordingly, after 
I had mastered the common rudiments 
of Jearuing, initiated me in the varied 
and abstruse mysteries of his own stu- 
dies; and, thus, before I was thirteen, 
I was deeply read in the respective sci- 
ences of heraldry, etymology, physic, 
astrology, and occult philosophy, with 
sundry other similar pursuits, antiqua- 
rian, philological, 
Inshort, I had made such proficiency, 
that my father considered his superin- 
tendence no longer necessary, and left 
me to the guidance of my own discre- 
tion, until * the time should arrive for 
fixing me in the world. 

Matters had continued in this state 
for some time, when the gout, with 
which my father had been long strug- 
cling, at length gained a powerful as- 
cendancy ; and, j 10 spite of all his skill, 
physical or necromantic, he was oblig- 
ed to give up the combat. Ina word, 
before I had well attained my fifteenth 
year, my lamented father, Cadwalader 
Von Mucklewit, was obliged to bow to 
the common lot of humanity. Howee- 
ver, he had not so far lost himself in 
the labyrinth of his studies, as to for- 
vet to provide previously for his chil- 
dren, to each of whom, although many 
in number, he contrived to leave & de- 
cent competency, besides an ample 
provision for my mother: and he was 
farther pleased to mark his partiality 
for me by an additional bequest, which 
1 cannot better describe than in the 
following words of his will:— 

‘And whereas, | have taken my dear 
son, Moses, from his infancy, under 
iny own especial tuition, and he hath, 
through bis diligence and ability, pro- 
fited greatly thereby, in the attainment 
of a variety of useful and profound 
knowledge, so that he promiseth fairly 
to prove one of the brightest lumina- 
ries of his time: therefore, and 10 order 
the more effectually to enable him so 
to distinguish inne, 1 do hereby give 


and metaphysical, | 
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}and bequeath unto my said dear sop, 


Moses, all that my large black-leather 
FamiLty Trunk, which now is and 
stands in my private closet, together 
with all the contents thereof, and al] 
the rights, members, and appurte- 
pances thereunto belonging, with full 
power and authority for my said son, 
Moses, to make such use of the same, 
as he, in his discretion, shall deem fit,’ 
Now, this antique piece of furniture, 
which had been a sort of heir-loom 
in our family from time immemorial, 
and had, anciently, contained the fa- 
mily title-deeds, and other similar re- 
cords, was converted, by my father, in- 
to a depository for his literary lucubra- 
tions. Here it was that he concealed, 
from all eyes but his own, those er udite 
labours which he, no doubt, flattered 
himself might one day astonish the 
world: and, as even I had never been 
permitted to penetrate into the myste- 
ries of this sanctum sanctorum, it was 
with no small degree of curiosity that 
I first proceeded to take possession of 
my legacy. Upon opening this ve- 
nerable trunk, 1 found the long hid- 
den treasure to consist, principally, of 
small bundles of paper, many of thein 
superscribed ‘for the press,’ together 
with a variety of copy books of all sorts 
and sizes. Some of the contents prov- 
ed, upon a farther examination, to be 
mny father’s original productions, while 
the rest were merely transcripts, which 
he had made in the course of bis read- 
ing. And, amongst such a mass, it 
will readily be imagined, that there 
inust have been a good deal of matter, 
that did not greatly redoundto the litera- 
ry fame of Cadwalader Von Mucklewit. 
Upon the whole, however, they served 
to give me a bigh idea of the profuu- 
dity of my father’s kuowledge, and of 
the diversity of his talents; for, amongst 
the multifarious heap of original pieces, 
were skeletons of epic poems,—half- 
connected tragedies,—unfinished  ro- 
mances,—scraps of biography, chiefly 
relating to our own famnly,—and an 
infinite collection of miscellaneous com- 


positions, under the various heads of 


commentaries, criticisms, dissertations, 
essays, anecdotes, bon mots, and a 
thousand other titles too tedious to 
mention. ‘The transcripts, also, were 
equally diversitied, and, perhaps, I 
ought to admit, by far the most valua- 
ble part of these literary remains. In 
short, so numerous were they, that some 
years elapsed beiore [was able to make 
a proper selection of such as were most 
worthy of being preserved; and, after 
deliberating for twenty years longer on 
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their merits, I have, at length, resolved 
to lay them occasionally before the 
ublic, not doubting the gratitude 
with which they will be received. But 
] hereby give notice, that I reserve to 
myself the fullest use of the discretion- 
ary power, vested in me by the afore- 
said will, whether by abbreviation, am- 
plification, suppression, addition, or 
interpolation; and, should any one 
doubt my legal right and authority so 
to do, I hereby refer him to the proper 
office, at Doctors’ Commons, where he 
will find the last will and testament of 
Cadwalader Von Mucklewit, Esq., 
which was duly proved on the first day 
of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
nine. Moses Von MvuckLewit. 








‘@Priginal Criticisms 


The Principal Performers of the Theatres 
Royal Drury Lane § Covent Garden. 
No. X.—Mrs. BUNN. 

‘Use all gently, 


You must acquire, and beget a Temperance,’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue character of [mogen, in Mr. 
Maturin’s tragedy of Bertram, first in- 
troduced Mrs. Bunn (at that time Miss 
Somerville) to a London audience. 
Her task was arduous, but then she 
had not to contend with the compara- 
tive claims of any predecessor, No- 
thing could exceed the. glorious wel- 
come of the public; still, notwithstand- 
ing the torrents of applause that were 
showered on the performance, her 
conception of the character, on the 
whole, did not please us. Her figure 
is well adapted to the lofty range 
of tragedy, but her countenance is ex- 
tremely unimpressive. Again, she 
feels passionately, but fails in elevated 
expression. Her articulation is by no 
means distinct: her words roll into 
each other like intermingling waves 
that crowd into a confused mass; her 
voice, in short, wants that modulation, 
that variety of tone, which 1s exacted by 
declamation; nor is her study formed 
on a pure model, uuless it be correct to 
surprize the ear by sudden starts, from 
the highest capable pitch of the voice 
to its lowest audible key. Her deli- 
very of the speech *‘ Of oue who lov’d, 
—she was of humble birth,’ &c., was 
admirable; but the remainder of the 
character was badly conceived, and still 
worse executed ; she was, at one time, 
vehement to the highest degree,—at 
another, she sunk into an almost inau- 


dible whine. This lady was certainly 





of no advantage to Drury Lane; Imo- 

gen, Alicia, and [moinda in Oronooko 

(an extremely mawkish and insipid 

personation of a weak and powerlessly 

drawn character), being the only parts 

she enacted, and these with little credit 

to herself, and still less to the house. 

About two years since, however, she 
appeared at Covent Garden in the cha- 
racter of Bianca in * Fazio,’ and, al- 
though her representation was far, very 
far inferior to that of Miss O’Neil, she 
was evidently much improved. We 
think, however, on the whole, the 
haughty beauty, Aldabella, would have 
suited her better. Her next appear- 
ance was in Adelgitha: her perform- 
ance was again remarkable for frequent 
and powerful displays of talent, and 
great inequality. She was much ap- 
plauded when she stabbed Michael 
Ducas (Mr. Macready), aud, though 
the character lost a main, if not essen- 
tial source of its interest after the death 
of that personage, she availed herself of 
several opportunities to obtain ap- 
plause in the fifth act. Her intonation 
was greatly improved, and she had, in 
a great measure, discarded that hollow- 
ness of tone which is by no means na- 
tural, aud still less necessary to her, 
Roxana and Elvira, fierce, haughty, 
and vindictive, find in her very effici- 
ent representatives; but of her Lady 
Macbeth we are unwilling to speak ; 
as we can offer her neither compliment 
or panegyric without a complete viola- 
tion of truth, we shall pass it by in si- 
lence. We are persuaded that this 
lady is permitted to enact the heroine 
in tragedy, merely because the mana- 
gers of Covent Garden have not a sin- 
vle first-rate performer in this line, 
with the exceptions, perhaps, of Miss 
Foote aud Mrs. Faucit; the former of 
whom, though exquisitely beautiful, 
is but a mediocre performer in trage- 
dy, and the latter, though an extreme- 
ly clever woman, generally speaking, 
belongs rather to elegant comedy or a 
superior class of melo-drame. This is 
the only reason we can assign for Mrs, 
Bunn’s constant appearance before the 
public in characters for which she pos- 
sesses but slender requisites. Her 


Warwick,’ as awhole, is entitled to 
commendation. Wherever rage or in- 
dignation were to be expressed, she 
fulfilled her task with much ability ; 
she was, however, less happy in the 
scenes where feeling, pathos, and ten- 
derness were required. Her last scene 
was very impressive, and was honoured 


Margaret of Aujon, in the* Earl of 


ago, she performed Meg Merrilies, and, 
in our humble opinion, this is the very 
line of character for which she is best 
adapted. She has never, in our esti- 
imation, merited the appellation of a 
first-rate actress. That she possesses 
talent is unquestionable, but that she 
has mis-apprehended its extent and 
peculiarity seems equally undeniable. 
She is too young for. Volumouia, nor 
does she possess the dignity of the Ro- 
man matron; why is not Mrs, Faucit 
continued in the part, instead of as- 
signing her that of Virgila? Volum- 
nia has more of what we may ima- 
gine Roman, than any of the other 
characters in the piece; her very love 
is pride,—she doats not upon ber son, 
but on the hero, the conqueror of Co- 
rioli; it is, therefore, impossible for it 
to have due effect on the stage, uuless 
its representative be endowed witb an 
innate dignity, and a majestic figure, 
action, and demeanour, Alicia, though 
a very natural, is by no means an agrees 
uble character, and would scarcely be 
endured in the virulence of her actions 
and the extravagance of her behaviour, 
but that she meets with au admirable 
foil in her more amiable, but not more 
fortunate friend. The character loses 
none of its eftect in the hauds of Mrs. 
Bunn; many of her speeches are ex- 
quisitely given; ber wild exclamation 
of horror ‘Stand off, and let me pass,’ 
&c., on meeting Hastings on the way to 
execution, had its proper effect, and 
the whole of her mad scene, in which 
she reviles the unhappy Jaue Shore as 
the author of her auseries, and spuras 
her from her door, were fine specimens 
of the histrionic art. Considerable 
force and effect is given by Mrs. Bunn 
te the bolder and more vehement at- 
tributes of Helen, in the tragedy of 
‘Wallace;’ but, owing to the harsh 
and uupleasant tones in her voice, she 
is uuable to give proper pathes to the 
softer and more tender scenes. Her 
voice is a terrible drawback to her 
neral merits, and she has yet to learn 
to moderate her declamation, as well 
as to chasten her action, which is some- 
times diguitied and graceful, wt others 
inappropriate and inelegant ; these er=- 
rors, however, we notice the mere free- 
ly, as itis in her own power to get rid 
of, or, at least, to correct them. She 
has still much to learn as well as to mn- 
learu; let her study closely and with- 
out intermission; let her unlearn her 
acquired bad habits; native ma 
ment, classically directed, will do won- 
ders. Ww. H, Parpy. 








with great applause. Some months 
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LITERARY SQUABBLE. 





THE rival magazines of Baldwin and 
Blackwood have, for some months 
past, carried on a species of literary 
warfare against each other, equally dis- 
graceful to the conductors of both. 
The pen, however powerful, has been 
found too feeble a weapon, and an ap- 
peal of another description has been 
made by one of the parties, and evaded 
by the other. It appears, from a nar- 
rative published by Mr. Lockhart, who 
avows himself an occasional, but an un- 
paid, contributor to Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, that feeling himself ‘ msulted 
by name, in various articles of a publi- 
cation called the London Magazine,’ he 
authorized his friend, Mr. Christie, to 
call on the editor, Mr. John Scott, and 
‘ask of him, on the part of Mr. Lock- 
hart, whether he really had any concern 
in these offensive articles, or was in- 
clined to hold himself responsible for 
them.’ Mr.Scott at first refused to give 
an answer, because Mr. Lockhart was 
not on the spot. This difficulty was 
soon removed, by Mr. L. immediately 
hastening to London and renewing his 
demand. Mr. Scott still evaded an 
explanation, requiring from Mr. Lock- 
hart to disavow his having been con- 
cerned, under fabricated names or ano- 
nymously,with ‘that very infamous pub- 
lication, Blackwood’s Magazine.’ This 
was the sine qua non of Mr. Scott’s giv- 
ing any explanation. On receiving this 
letter, Mr. Lockhart wrote a reply, 
which, with the remainder of the nar- 
rative we give entire :— 
««¢ Tondon, January. 19. 

‘«*Mr. Lockhart, without admitting 
that Mr. Scott has, according to the usu- 
al practice of gentlemen in similar situa- 
tions, any right to a preliminary explana- 
tion, does, nevertheless, not Pcs to 
offer Mr. Scott any explanation upon any 
subject in which Mr. Scott’s personal 
feelings and honour can be concerned; 
in the hopes, and on the understanding, 
that Mr. Scott will then no longer delay 
giving Mr. Lockhart the explanation and 
satisfaction alluded toin Mr. Scott’s com- 
munications,” *’ 

‘If Mr. Scott’s previous conduct had 
not prepared Mr. Lockhart to expect 
any degree of meanness and inconsist- 

* ¢So anxious was Mr. Lockhart to bring 
this discussion to a.conclusion, that his friend 
went on this occasion, charged by him with au- 
thority to deny on the part of Mr. L. (in case 
Mr. Scott should offer any opportunity for do- 
ing 80,) “ the smallest knowledge of or concern 
in any article in any publication whatsoever, 
by which Mr. Scott could possibly have ima- 
gined himself to be injured or insulted.” It 
will be seen, that Mr. Christie had no opportu- 
nity of acting upon these instructions,’ 





ency, he would have been surprised at 
receiving in answer to so plain, so dis- 
tinct, and so decisive a proposition, the 
following letter, in which it will be 
seen that Mr. Scott maintains all the 
spirit of his former commumecations, 
but variegates the discussion with cer- 
tain new conditions, which nothing but 
the ingenuity of personal apprehension 
could have brought into this stage of 
the business :— 

‘« Mr. Scott does not think it necessa- 
ry to discuss Mr. Lockhart’s denial of his 
right to a preliminary explanation; it is 
sufficient for Mr. Scott to have made up 
his mind on that point; to have his opi- 
nion supported by that of his friend—a 
man of unblemished honour; and to be 
prepared to stand the test of the feelings 
of society upon it. 

¢ <¢ It is, pcs his wish to limit the 
explanation he demands within the nar- 
rowest bounds the case will possibly ad- 
mit of. He will not, therefore, require 
from Mr. Lockhart any avowal or disa- 
vowa', directed towards particular articles 
that tnay have appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine: all he requires is, that Mr. 
Lockhart should declare upon his ho- 
nour, in explicit terms, that he has never 
derived money from any connexion, di- 
rect or indirect, with the management of 
that work; and that he has never stood 
in a situation giving him, directly or in- 
directly, a pecuniary interest in its sale. 

«« Mr. Lockhart will see that the terms 
of this disavowal have no reference what- 
ever to occasional, or even frequent con- 
tributions, which Mr. Scott waives his 
right to inquire into. They are simply 
intended to draw the line of distinction 
between the dealer in scandal and the 
man of honour. 

« «*'The system of concealment and eva- 
sion, adopted in regard to the editorship 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, and obstinate- 
ly maintained under calls as direct as that 
which Mr. Lockhart has now made on Mr. 
Scott, but which Mr. Scott could not 
bring himself to imitate; also Mr. Lock- 
hart’s silence under the general public re- 

ort attributing to him a principal share 
in the getting-up of the work in question, 
are sufficient to justify Mr. Scott in de- 
manding this preliminary explanation. 
The disavowal required by Mr. Scott be- 
being made, he holds himself prepared to 
give Mr. Lockhart satisfaction without 
delay.”’’ 

‘Contemptible as Mr. Scoit’s as- 
sertions had now become to Mr. Lock- 
hart, he nevertheless condescended to 
make one effort more to remove his 
tremulous delicacy and ever-springing 
difficulties, by authorising Mr. Chiris- 
tie to read to Mr, Scott a formal denial 
of that bare-faced falsehood, that Mr. 
Lockhart had ever, on any pretence 
whatever, declined giving an immediate 
and open answer to any application 





connected with any point of honour in 
which he (Mr. L.) could conceive him- 
self to be in any sort concerned; but 
Mr. Scott now found it convenient not 
even to listen to the answer to his own 
despicable insinuation, and he, there- 
fore, would not permit Mr. Christie 
to read this paper, and for that reason 
Mr. Lockhart does not think it neces- 
sary to insert it here. 

‘Mr. Lockhart had now been en- 
gaged in this very disagreeable corres- 
pondence for the greater part of a 
week. Seeing no likelihood of bring- 
ing the affair to a termination by such 
means as he had hitherto resorted to, 
he now found himself compelled to ad- 
dress the following final note to Mr. 
Jobn Scott :— 

«Mr. Lockhart, in consequence of 
Mr. Scott’s having refused to act towards 
him according to the rules by which gen- 
tlemen are accustomed to regulate their 
conduct, thinks it necessary te inform 
Mr. Scott, that he, Mr. Lockhart, consi- 
ders him as a lear and a scoundrel. 

© «Mr. Lockhart also thinks -proper to 
inform Mr. Scott, that it is his intention 
to set off for Scotland on Tuesday morn- 
ing—bearing with him no other feeling 
in regard to Mr. Scott, except that. su- 
preme contempt with which every gen- 
tleman must contemplate the utmost unit- 
ed baseness of falsehood and poltroo- 
nery.” ’ 

‘ In about two hours, Mr. S. replied 
in these terms :— 

«Mr. Scott has just received, and 
opened (not knowing the seal) the last 
note addressed to him by Mr. Lockhart; 
and thinks it onby necessary to say, that 
he considers it as coming from the editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

« « Saturday evening, half-past seven.” ’ 


‘ This last new miserable subterfuge 
is as false in assertion (Mr. Lockhart 
not being the editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine,) as its motive is despicable. 
And Mr. Lockhart has now only to 
regret that his ignorance of the man- 
ners and character of Mr. John Scott, 
should have involved him in any dis- 
cussion with a person alike incapable 
of giving or of receiving the explana- 
tion of a gentleman. 

‘N.b. The first copy of this states 
ment was sent to Mr. Scott with a no- 
tification that Mr. Lockhart intended 
leaving London within twenty-four 
hours after the time of his receiving it.’ 

Here the affair rests at present, and 
what further steps may be taken is of 
little consequence to the public. Both 
the magazines in question have been 
remarkable for their gross personalities, 
which have placed them out of the pale 
of honourable literature. Whata pity !t 
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is that these gentlemen do not read Ad- 
dison, who has so justly condemned the 
line of conduct they pursue. He says, 
‘there is nothing so detestablein the eyes 
of all eond meu as defamation, or satire 
aimed at particular persons. It de- 
serves the utmost detestation and dis- 
couragement of all who have either the 
love of their country, or the honour of 
their religion at heart. I have not 
scrupled to rank those who deal in 
those pernicious arts of writing, with 
the murderer and assassin. Every ho- 
nest man sets as high a value on his 
cood name as upon life itself: and I 
cannot but think that those who privily 
assault the one could destroy the other, 
might they do it with the same security 


and impunity,” 
ed EE pte + 


SINGULAR POEM. 








TuHere exists in the French lan- 
guage, a poem on the passion of our 
Saviour, in verses of only one syllable, 
or rather of only one word : the follow- 
ing is a specimen :— 


De from 
ce this 
Lieu, place, 
Dieu God 
mort dead 
sort; went; 
sort fate 
fort very 
dur, hard, 
mais but 
tres very 
sur sure. 


In Scarren’s time, burlesque verse 
was so much in vogue, that a priest ad- 
vertised a poem ‘on the passion of our 
Lord, in burlesque verse.’ 
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Original Poetry. 


THE OLD YEW TREE. 
A TALE. 


My chaise the high brow of the hill had just 
gain’d, 

When a cottage arose on my view 3 
An appearance of neatness it still had retain’d, 
For the ruins of roses and woodbines remain’d, 

But broken and wand’ring they grew. 








An old yew tree, whose branches had once been 
a shade 
To yes creen turf that stretch’d at the door, 
Was lopp’d of its honours, as if its kind aid 
No longer were wanted, or Sorrow had said, 
‘Thou shalt shadow the cottage no more.’ 


*. Whose cottage is that ?’ to the post-boy I cried, 
For tle scene shew’d a recent decay ; 
‘ Old Christopher’s cottage,’ the driver replied, 
* I well can remember that tree in its pride, 
' And Christopher happy and gay. 


And tho’ ’tis a broken and wither’d trunk now,” 
Continued the boy with a sigh, 


And he had ten children, and cut off a bough 
When one of his children did die. 


‘Tis a sorrowful story, your honour, to tell ; 

But of nine he was shortly bereft ; 

By a fever that rag’d in the hamlet, they fell, 

And down came the boughs of the yew-tree as 
well— 

And none buta daughter was left. 


The pride of the village Eliza was known,— 
The prettiest lass on the green— 

To all the same smile of good humour was } 
shewn, 

And each lad in the dance wish’d Eliza his own, 
And envied the rival between. 


Each ev ning in summer, beneath the old tree, 
Would Christopher always repair ; 

And while all around him was frolic and glee, 
No one was more happy, more joyous than he, 
For Eliza, his treasure, was there. 


What pity, your honor,that pleasure should fade! 
But sorrow was Christopher's lot,— 

And Eliza, the blooming and good-humour’d 
maid, 

Before winter came, in the cold grave was laid ; 
And he lost the last comfort he'd got. 


I shan’t see such a burying again ! he exclaim’d, 

As his eye trembled fast with a tear ; 

‘ For throughout all the village Eliza was fam’d, 

And each one who knew her, had thought 
themselves sham’d, 

If by chance they had fail’d to be there. 

The maidens her coffin with flowers did strew, 

And sobb’d as if she were their own ; 

The old father follow’d, his grief to renew,— 

He bore in his hand the last bough of the yew, 

And since has no happiness known.’ 


‘ But of what fell disease did Eliza expire ?” 
I quickly inquir’d with a sigh ; 
‘ Perhaps the same fever, whose mould’ring fire 
On her cheek the false blossom of health might 
iuspire, 
When she thought not her death was so nigh.’ 
‘ Indeed some did think so,’ the driver replied, 
‘ But nobody ever could prove ; 
And soon she grew dull, lost her spirits, and 
cried, 
Which made others say, twas of sorrow she died, 
But I think, your honour, ’twas love. 


The dashing young squire, at yon house in the 
vale, 
To the cottage would often repair ; 
He made love to Eliza, and told hera tale, 
In hopes that a flattering tongue Would prevail, 
But Eliza was virtuous as fair. 
Yet she lov’d him, your honour, and so she be- 
liev’d 
Whatever he promis’d or said ; 
But alas! poor Eliza was sadly deceiv ‘d; 
And what was her grief w hen the news ‘she re- 
ceivd— 
That the squire to another was wed ! 
From that day she pin’d, and no longer was 
found 
The same sprightly girl as before ; 
By moonlight she’d wander the cottage around, 
When the dead leaves of autumn lay thick on 
the grouud, 
And before winter came—was no more.’ 


‘But Christopher lives, then ?°— 
replied, 

‘ And, like the old yew on the green, 

Is blighted and wither’d—'twere better he’d died, 

For he keeps the last bough that he lopp’d, by 

his side, 


‘I call always, your 


© He lives,’ he 


‘Alas '" I exclaimed, * and does no one allay 


The bitter repinings of grief" — 

honour, when driving this 

way, 

And give him what little [ save in the day, 

Yet ‘tis but a trifling relief.’ 

His tale being ended, ‘ My lad,’ I replied, 

‘Old Christopher’s woes be my care ; 

I'll see all his wants shall be quickly supplied : 

Leave this purse at the cottage, as homeward 
you ride, 

Nor let the old mourner despair.” 

My chaise I dismiss’d, and a token bestow'd 

On a, heart that such feeling display'd ; 

Tho’ humble his station, compassion still 

flow’d 

For the sorrows of others, and forcibiy shew'd 

A breast for philanthropy made. E. G. B. 


dine Arts. 
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ESSAY II. 
‘Manca il parlar: di vivo altro non chiedi : 
Né manca questo ancor, s’agli occhj credi.’ 
Tasso. 

‘ Di natura arte par, che per diletto 
L’imitatrice sua scherzando imiti.'—Idem. 
NotuinG has contributed so much to 
the discouragement of the imitative 
arts, strictly so called, in this country, 
as that unfortunate rage for innovation, 
which, at the time of the reformation, 
enlisted itself under the banners of re« 
ligious enthusiasm, and under the 
cloak of that good cause did not scrue 
ple to indulge in excesses the most dis- 
creditable to human nature, and to ci- 
vilized society. —At that period of our 
history, intolerance and bigotry, clad 
in the uniform, and fighting in the 
cause of that pure Christianity, which 
now blesses our nation, gave the rein 
to every species of licentiousness, and 
overturned in their mad career all that 
was kind in manner and awakening in 
principle, while the noblest efforts of 
genius and of art fell scorched and 
blasted beneath the hand of universal 
destruction. Painting, which, under 
the old religion, had been a 
to adorn the temple as well as the 
lace, which put forth all its strength in 
the support of piety and devotion, un- 
der the new system, fled excommuni- 
cated from the altar and the shrine ; 
and, when outlawed from the beneficial 
patronage, from the fostering shelter 
of the law of religion, where could it 
fly, to what pursuits was it to be ex- 
pected she would turn? Beneath the 
rank luxuriant shade of vice, involved 
in the covert of obscurity, she em- 

ployed her skill to entrap the youthfal, 
atid rob the soul of all that is ennd= 
bling, of all that is enriching, and to 
tear from the corrupted heart the last 
remnants ‘of that sweet peace which 

















hat tree had ten branches your honour must 
know, 


And calls it is Lizzy '—his Queen !’ 


goodness bosoms ever.’——Music was wont 
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to take her part in her earliest, her no- 
blest, employment, the service of the 
god of harmony and truth ! Now, re- 


ligion was denied all intercourse with 
her; and she, who, in the dying fall 
of sacred melody, was accustomed to 
sink into the inmost recesses of the sof- 
tened heart, and again soaring, in the 
grand swell of the full-toned organ, to 
snatch the eutranced soul beyond the 
bounds of time and space to the pre- 
sence of its creator,—she who was wont 
to realize almost all that imagination 
can conceive of the angelic choirs,—she 
who was wont to excite the piety of 
the refined and to arrest the attention 
of the ignorant, was denounced as sin- 
ful, and inveighed against, as an un- 
worthy coadjutor of rational devotion. 
From this false spirit of religion, the 
arts may date that state of decline un- 
der which they so long have pined, 
and the greater part of that ill suecess 
which they had to struggle against in 
this country. Music has already, in 
a slight degree, recovered her station 
in the religion of the land, but we have 
yet to look forward to the time, when 
our churches shall again glow with the 
graces of painting, and when the dwell 
mg of him who is the sovereign of all 
earthly powers, shall not be thought 
unworthy of equal magnificence with 
the palaces of mundane nobility. Eng- 
land, we may presuime to hope, will 
not long disdain to allow the fire of 
genius to contribute to the kindling of 
true devotion, or to employ the arm of 
skill in the encouragement of that re- 
ligious feeling which is so lamentably 
deficient among our lower classes.— 
Let us hear what the generous poet of 
liberty would teach us in that poem so 
beautifully finished and so undeserv- 
edly neglected :— 
* Of sullen genius he! 
Cursed by the Muses; by the Graces loath’d! 
Who deems beneath the public’s high regard 
These last enlivening touches of my reign— 
However puff’d with power, or gorged with 
wealth 
A nation be ; let trade enormous rise, 
Let east and west their mingled treasures pour, 
‘Till swell’d impetuous the corrupting flood 
Burst o’er the city and devour the land; 
Yet these neglected, these recording arts, 


Wealth rots a nuisance! and oblivious sunk 
That nation must another Carthage lie. 
* * ¥ * * + 

The awarders they of Fame’s immortal wreath ; 
They rouse ambition, they the mind exalt, 
Give great ideas, lovely forms infuse, 
Delight the general eye; and, drest by them, 
The moral Venus glows with double charms.’ 

THOMSON —Liberty —Part 5. 


Such have been the sentiments of the 
greatest levislators, the most enlight- 


shall England alone witness the barba- 
rous, the unmanly sight of Genius and 
Art ‘lying in cold obstruction,’ beneath 
the tumulus that prejudice has heaped 
above them ; while the despotic dy- 
pasties of Asia bear witness by their 
deficiency in the arts to the degraded 
state which they must ever hold in the 
scale of existence? While the monu- 
ments of Greece and Rome live in the 
memory of never dying fame, shall 
England alone blush to wear the name 
of the protectress of the arts? While 
our churches are graced with ornaments 
of little or inferior importance, shall 
those decorations which conduce to 
piety and devotion; shall those arts 
which may find their truest and noblest 
employment ia the service of religion, 
be alone debarred an entrance to our 
temples? We trust that the mists of 
prejudice are now clearing away, and 
we hope to see the time when the reli- 
vion of the country will not be de- 
barred from those adornments which 
its law does not forbid, aud which our 
piety ought to command. 
W.H. Parry. 


The Drama. 
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Drury Lane.—On Monday night, 
the tragedy of Richard the Third was 
performed, when Mr. Wallack ap- 
peared for the first time as the Duke 
of Gloucester, This play is so fami- 
liar to the public, that every person 
thinks himself able to criticize it, and 
judges of a new performer according 
to some pre-conceived opinions which 
he has formed of the character. This 
is injurious to the debutant, who, if he 
ventures to strike out any novelty, is 
charged with innovation, and if he hold 
on the beaten track of his predecessors, 
is accused of imitation. Mr. Wallack 
seemed aware of this, ard endeavoured 
to avoid the two extremes. In the 
scene with Lady Anne, and in the 
tent scene, he was most successful, and 
in the latter, gave a fine representation 
of the terrors which awe the soul of 
Richard; but in the least prominent 
parts he failed to delineate the charac- 
ter of the tyrant. His soliloquies were 
not well delivered. On the whole, the 
performance was highly creditable to 
Mr. Wallack, and is the best effort he 
has yet made intragedy. Mr. Cooper 
played Richmond with great spirit; his 
address to his soldiers was extremely 
well delivered. The other characters 
were the same as usual. 

Miss Wilson’s transcendent talents 














ened patriots, through all ages; and 


exertion. The house is crowded to 
excess every night she appears. On 
Saturday night the fine bravura of the 
‘Soldier tir’d,’ was twice encored, and 
executed with increased effect each 
time. On Wednesday night she was 
prevented from performing on account 
of a severe cold. The opera of the 
Lord of the Manor was in consequence 
substituted. 


Oratorio.—An oratorio, under the 
direction of Sir George Smart, was 
performed at this theatre on Tuesday 
night. It consisted of selections from 
Handel and Beethoven, with a miscella- 
neous act. Mrs. Salmon, Braham, 
Pyne, with Madame Camporese, from 
the Italian stage, were the principal 
performers. At the close of the first 
act this accomplished singer made her 
first appearance, and was welcomed 
with much applause. Madame Cain- 
porese was always remarkable for the 
delicacy and taste of her performance ; 
but, to those qualifications she has, 
during a three years’ absence from this 
country, added power and richness of 
tone. She sang the recitative and air, 
‘ Al fin ritorna,”’ by Meyer, with admi- 
rable effect, and was encored. Laind- 
ley followed, with a delightful concerto 
on the violincélle, executed with that 
delicacy and skill which he alone pos- 
sesses. A Mr. Cutler made his debut 
as a bass-singer in § Why do the peo- 
ple,’ but it was by no means a success- 
ful effort. Braham and Mrs. Salmon 
displayed all their accustomed excel- 
lence. The house was well attended. 


Cosure Tueatre.—A new melo- 
drama, founded upon recent political 
events at St. Domingo, and entitled 
The Death of King Christophe, has 
been produced. The subject is well 
chosen, and the piece is replete with po- 
pular sentiment, but the humourous 
part is sufficiently absurd to destroy 
the effect of the better. It is got up 
with considerable spleudour, and was 
played very well throughout. 


———t >a 


Mr. KEAN IN AMERICA. 


Kine Lear.—On Wednesday evening 
last, this play was exhibited in our the- 
atre, (the principal part by Mr. Kean,) 
to a full and fashionable house, and 
certainly with an effect that we never 
before witnessed. Strong emotions 
even to tears, were excited in all parts 
of the house ; nor were they confined to 
the female part of the audience. It 
could not be otherwise. Who could 
remain callous to the appearance of a 
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score years, staggering under decrepi- 
tude and overwhelmed with misfor- 
tunes, attended with an aberration of 
mind, which ends in downright mad- 
ness, who conld behold such a sight 
unmoved ? Such a representation was 
civen with perfect fidelity by Mr. 
Kean. His plaintive tones were heard 
from the bottom of a broken heart, and 
completed the picture of buman woe, 
Nature, writhing under the poignancy 
of feeling, and finding no atterance im 
words or tears, found a vent at length 
for her indescribable sensations, in a 
spontaneous hysteric idiotic laugh. 
The impressions made upon all who 
were present, will never be forgotten. 
His dreadful imprecations upon his 
daughters, his solemn appeals to hea- 
yen, struck the soul with awe,—But no 
adequate conception can be conveyed, 
by words, of Mr. Kean’s representation 
of this high-drawn and arduous cha- 
racter, to any one who did not see it, 
When we lately united with an Eng- 
lish critic, and said, upon seeing the 
second representation of Richard, that 
‘acting could go no further,’ it was 
because we had not witnessed Mr. Kean 
in Lear.—New York Evening Post, 
Dec. 11, 1829. 

Public Dinner to Mr. Kean at New 
York.—A public entertainment has 
been given to Mr. Kean, at New 
York, in testimony of the sense enter- 
tained of his great merits. Mr. Kean’s 
health having been drank ina most dis- 
tinguished and flattering manner, he 
addressed the company (according to 
the report of the American Papers), in 
nearly these words :— 

‘GENTLEMEN,—To pass over in silence 
such unequivocal testimonials of your ap- 
probation would, I fear, savour more of 
insensibility than diffidence; and, while I 
apologise for my want of eloquence, I 
must add, that 1 am proud of this flatter- 
ing Opportunity to offer, in the simple 
language of my heart, my grateful ac- 
Knowlegements to the citizens of New 
York. When the professional man is 
fortunate enough to blend private esteem 
with public approbation, he must have 
achieved the verv extent of his ambition. 
The union of those feelings have been so 
manifestly conspicuous during my short 


_Stay inthis city, that it has placed tbe re- 


cords of your kindness memoria in eterna. 
[have too high an opinion of the sound 
judgment and liberality of feeling of 
those gentlemen whom [I have now the 
honour of addressing, not to suppose they 
Would not encourage me in those senti- 
ments of ‘attachment I must ever enter- 


tain for that country which gave me birth, 


—for that country in which I have left 
‘very thing dear to me—for that country 
Which, by its plaudits, fanned the humble 





spark of talent, till it lighted up a reputa- 
tion which is the passport to your protec- 
tion—the introductiou to your hospitali- 
ty; nor does the influence of your favour 
extend only to the stranger whom you 
have so generously welcomed. There 
are hearts dear to me, conjoined with 
mine by ties of affection and alliance, 
who are, perhaps, at this moment antici- 
pating, with joy, my professional success 
in this country, and wil! blend your 
names with their thanks to the grand Dis- 
venser of Events. It is there, gentle- 
men, in my domestic circle, I shall dwell 
on the retrospection of these hours; it is 
there that I shall instruct the being en- 
trusted to my care to respect and love the 
patrons of his father; and while the pages 
of your history record achievements that 
give lustre to the political and warlike 
character of your country, be assured 
that the English actor will, to the last 
hour, extol the merits of your private 
worth, and gratefully transmit his Colum- 
bian laurels to the charge of his posterity.’ 








Witerature and Sctence. 
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The Niger.—It is at length ascer- 
tained that the Niger empttes itself in- 
to the Atlantic Ocean, afew degrees to 
the northward of the equator. This 
important fact ts confirmed by the ar- 
rival of Mr. Dupuis, from Africa. 
This gentleman was appointed consul 
from this country at Ashantee, where 
Mr. Bowdich resided for some time. 
He is acquainted with the Arabic and 
Moorish languages, and got his intelli- 
geuce by conversing with different tra- 
ders he met with at Ashantee. He 
thoughtit soimportant as to warrant his 
voyage hometocommunicate to govern- 
ment what he had learnt. It happens 
that Mr. Dupuis has been anticipated in 
this discovery, bythe geographical acn- 
men of a gentleman of Glasgow, who 
arrived at the same conclusion by a 
most persevering and diligent investi- 
gation of the works of travellers and 
geographers, ancient and modern, and 
examining African captives; and had 
actually constructed, and submitted 
to the inspection of government, two or 
three months ago, a map of Africa, in 
which he lays down the Niger as emp- 
tying itself into the Atlantic, in about 
four degrees north latitude, after trac- 
ing out its entire course from the inte- 
rior. 

Freemasonry.—A chief of the so- 
ciety of Freemasons in Germany, who 
died about two years ago, left, among 
his papers, a most remarkable MS. 
containing a complete history ofall the 
secret ceremonies, views, and plans of 
the association. This manuscript has 


been printed, and its publication, we 
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are told, has excited an. extraordinary. 
sensation throughout the ¢outment. 
It has already passed through «many 
editions, and occasioned the fos og 
tion of numberless controversial tracts. 
Longevity in. Russia.—The tables of 
longevity published for the year 1817, 
m the Eeneiion empire, give the fol- 
lowing results :—Amongst 828,561 
persons who have died, all belonging te 
the Greek church, there appears to 
have been as follows: one above 140 
years of age; one of 135; seven of 
130; 21 of 123; Sl of 120; 83 of 
115; and 783 above 100 years of age. 


Mr. J. Williams is preparing for the 
press, a new edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, with netes and anuota- 
tions, and corrections of the errors and 
mistatemeuts of the learned and elo- 
quent judge, as also of those of his less 
gifted editors. This edition will con- 
tain the author's last corrections, to- 
gether with the celebrated passages on 
the liberty of the subject, which have 
been expunged from alli the editions 
published of this valuable work, ex- 
cept the first. 

An investigation of the numerous 
reeords of the city of Exeter, has lately 
taken place. These valuable articles 
of antiquity have long remained depo- 
sited in old chests, in a private apart- 
meut of the Guildhall, almost neg- 
lected. Upwards of one hundred ma- 
nuscripts have already been discovered 
and examined by the Rev. George 
Oliver, Pitman Jones, Esq. &c. Many 
of them are beautifully written on fine 
vellum, and present some curious and 
interesting historical occurrences. The 
earliest yet found is of the time of 
King William Rufus, 1090, being 
about the period that Osbertus, the 
Norman, was Bishop of Exeter; and 
it is thought that some earlier manu- 
scripts may still be discovered. 

Oil Gas.—At a recent meeting at 
Hull, to consider of the propriety of 
lighting the town with gas, considera- 
ble discussion occurred as to the com- 
parative merits of gas from oil and 
from coal. It was stated, that the oil 
gas threw a better light than that from 
coal, that it required ‘ smaller appa- 
ratus, that it was free from the offen- 
sive smell, so injurious to breath and 
destructive of comfort, by which coal 
gus was accompanied ; that it did not 
correde the pipes, nor tarnish nor dis- 
colour polished metals, silks, &c, as 
coal did; and that it was used in 
Covent Garden Theatre, in the Argyle 
Rooms, in Whitbread’s brewery, and 
some other places.” One of thespeak- 
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ersalleged, on the contrary, that he pro- 
eured 417 gallons of gas from 111bs. 
of coal, which costa penny. Thecoke 
produced was worth a penny, and the 
tar one penny more, so that he had a 
profit of 200 per cent. and the gas for 
nothing. Besides, his gas bad pro- 
duced no offensive smell, and he had 
not perceived that his pipes, which were 
of lead, had been corroded.—A letter 
wus read, which observed, that 1000 
feet of oi! gas would produce a light 
equal to 5333 feet of coal gas, It ap- 
pears that the Emperor Alexander is 
lighting up his palace at St. Peters- 
burgh withoil gas. The meeting una- 
nanimously agreed to resolutions in fa- 
vour of gas from oil. 


q The Wee. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Chinese Statistics. —China contains 
1,297,999 square miles, or 830,719,300 
acres. The population is estimated at 
$30,000,000, and the revenue amounts 
to 12,140,6251. There are 256 per- 
sons to asquare mile; and the tax upon 
each inhabitant is not more than eight- 
pence halfpenny annually; and yet the 
people are wretched, and infanticide is 
allowed, to prevent the expense of 
bringing up a family. 

When Frederick of Prussia pro- 
claimed his new code of Jaws, it render- 
ed lawyers unnecessary, and a very 
large body of them signed a petition 
to his Majesty, praying his relief, and 
ending with a request to know what 
they were to do? Under these cir- 
cumstances, the King wrote this la- 
conic answer : §Such as are tall enough, 
may enlist for grenadiers, and the 
shortest will do for drummers or fifers.’ 

James 1I.—When it was discovered 
that the Earl of Somerset and his lady 
were concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Lord Chief Justice 
Coke granted his warrant for appre= 
hending them, which was served upon 
the earl wnen he was at supper with 
the King. Somerset claimed his Ma- 
jesty’s protection, but the King an- 
swered, *‘ Gude faith, man, I cannot 
help it; if Coke send tu me, I must 
gang to hin as well as you.’ This is 
a fair specimen of that canting pedant’s 
hypocrisy. 

Alliteration.—The late Mr. Pitt, the 
translator of Virgil, exhibited a strik- 
ing instance of the facility of alliterative 
composition. I believe that ‘t was in 
a mixed company, that the apt allitera- 
tions of Mr. Pope, in the translations of 


a 





Homer, were spoken of as happy spe- 
cimens of poetic skill, and Mr. Pitt 
was, in some degree, abused for having 
paid little attention, in his works, to 
the use of this figure. But Mr, Pitt, 
it seems, held alliteration in contempt; 
and said that it was not for want of op- 
portunity that he had not used it, and 
that he thought it the easiest thing in 
the world to jingle alliterations toge- 
ther without end. ‘ Propose a subject,’ 
said he, ‘and [ will give it you in alli- 
terative array directly.’ Some one 
present mentioned Cardinal Wolsey, 
whereupon, in a minute or two, Mr. 


Pitt exclaimed,— 
‘ Begot by butchers, and by bishops bred, 
How high his honour holds his haughty head,’ 
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Early English Poetry. (Author unknown.) 


I do confess thou’rt young and fair, 
And | might have been brought to love thee, 
Had | not fonnd the slightest prayer 
That breath could move, had power to move 
thee ; 
But I can let thee now alone,§ 
As worthy to be lov’d by none. 


I doconfess thou’rt sweet, but find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets ; 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
That kisseth every thing it meets. 
And since thou can’st with more than one, 
Thou'rt worthy to be lov’d by none. 
The morning rose that nntouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with its brjars, how sweet it smells ! 
But pluck’d and strain’d by ruder hands, 
Its sweet no longer with it dwells ; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from it, one by one. 


Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
Like faded flowers—be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh, when some will smile, 
To see thy love for every one 
Hath brought thee to be lov’d by none. 
<= eee 
The following new and interesting Works will 

be speedily published, by G. and W. B. 

Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane: 

1. RECOLLECTIONS ofa CLAS- 
SICAL TOUR made during the Years 1818 
and 1819, in different parts of Turkey, Greece, 
and Italy. By P. k. LAURENT, Esq. Profes- 
sor and Teacher of Languages at Oxford. 
With Costumes. In one vol. 4to. 

2. The Beautizs, HARMONIES, and SUBLI- 
MITIES of NaTuRE. With occasional Remarks 
on the Laws, Manners, and Customs of various 
Nations. With Notes, Commentaries, and 
Illustrations. By Charles Bucke, Esq. In 
four vols. Svo. 

3. FAVOURITE of NATURE. 
three vols. 12mo. 

4. The Lire of a Boy. 
vols. 12mo. 

5. The LEGEND of ARGYLE. 
three vols. 12mo. 

6. An ANALysIs of SMITH’S WEALTH of 











A Novel. In 
A Tale. In two 


A Novel. In 


Nations, By the Rev. J. Joyce. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 
7. WINTER EveNING TALES; collected 


among the Cottages in the South of Scotland. 
By James Hogg, Author of ‘The Queen’s 
Wake,’ &c. Second Edition, In two vols, 12ino, 
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On the Ist. of Jan. was published, in royy 
8vo. No. 4. price 4s. 6d. of 


ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRA, 


TIONS; or, Original Figures and Description, 
of New, or otherwise interesting Animals, prip. 
cipally from the Classes of Ornithology, Ento. 
mology, and Conchology. By 

WILLIAM SWAINSON, F.R.S.L.S., &, 
This work appears regularly in Monthly Num. 
bers, with Six coloured Plates, executed in inj. 
tation of Drawings, with corresponding De. 
scriptions, calculated both for the Scientific anq 
the general Reader, and illustrating many ney 
and beautiful Birds, Insects, and Shells, hitherty 
undescribed. 

Only a limited Number of Copies are printed; 
and the Engravings, being principally Litho. 
graphic, are then destroyed. 


Published by Baldwin, Craddock, and Joy, ' 


Paternoster Row. 


EDINBURGH MONTHLY REVIEW. 
On the Ist of February was published, price 
2s. 6d. No. XXVI. of 

THE EDINBURGH MONTHLY 
REVIEW ; containing :-— 

ArvY. I. Private Correspondence of Dayid 
Hume with several distinguished Persons, be. 
tween the years 1761 and 1776. 





If. 1. A Fathers Gift to his Children. 


2. A Father’s Second Present to his Family. 
Ill. A Narrative of the Political and Milita. 


ry Transactions of British India, 1813 to 1818, 


By H.T.Princeps. 

IV. Illustrations ofthe Novels and Tales, en- 
titled, * Waverley,’ &c. 

V. Percy Anecdotes, Part I1.—Anecdotes of 
Eloquence, 

VI. Pomarium Britannicum; an Historical 
and Botanical Account of Fruits known in 
Great Britain. By Henry Philips. 

VII. Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia. By Hugh Murray, F. R. S.E. 

VIII. Memoirs of the Life of Andrew Hofer; 
taken from the German. By Charles Henry 
Hall, Esq. 

IX. A History of New York. By Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. 

X. Monthly List of New Publications. 

XI, Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave- 
Maria Lane; and Rodwell and Martin, Bond 
Street, London ; Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENIS. 

We thank R. E. for his good wishes and his 
kind suggestion; but to insert the price 
books and the names of the publishers, would 
subject us to the advertisement duty for each 
review. . 

The ‘ Elegy” is not of sufficient general i1- 
terest, and the ‘ Nosegay’” does not boast many 
sweets ; on these grounds we are compelled to 
decline their insertion. 

The ‘ Birth Day’ in our next; but we are 
lovers of truth, and, therefore, cannot, know- 
ingly, insert ‘Falsehood ;’ the article will, 
therefore, be left at our office for the writer. 

Mr. ParRY is requested to send to ouf ,ub- 


lisher. 
rs 

London :— Published by J. Limbird, 365, Str ant, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where adver eA 
ments are received, and communications * for of 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold a ’ 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Chappl’, 
Pall Mail; Grapel, Liverpool ; and by all Booka 
lers and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, 
Boswell Court, Curcy Street. 
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